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SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. 





KING LEAR. 


The impression left upon the mind by this drama is 
that of terrific grandeur. In it is found probably the 
strongest language ever written or spoken by a human 
being. Dante has passages of fiery intensity, A®schy- 
lus has strains of wonderful sublimity, but nothing in 
either of these poets is equal to the awful imprecations 
of Lear. The grand characteristic of the play is 
strength, Titanic strength, which can only be ade- 
quately compared to the mightiest forces of Nature. 
There is a world-destroying element in it which op- 
presses the individual and makes him feel like fleeing 
from the crash ot the Universe. The super-human 
power, passion and expression, can only be symbolized 
by the tempest or volcano; it is indeed the modern 
battle of the Giants and the Gods. Shakespeare, like 


other poets, seems to have had his Titanic epoch, and 
10 , 
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his Lear may be well called the most colossal speci- 
men of literary Titanism. 

It will be noticed that the action of the play lies in 
the sphere of the Family, and portrays one of its es- 
sential relations, that of parents and children. The 
conflicts arising from this relation involve also brothers 
and sisters in strife. The domestic side of life is thus 
torn with fearful struggles, and its quiet affection and 
repose are turned into a display of malignant hate and 
passion. Each element is present, there is on the one 
hand the most heroic fidelity, and on the other, the 
most wanton infidelity. The parents are both faithful 
and faithless to their relation; so are the children, 
taken collectively. Such are its contradictory princi- 
ples, and hence arises the conflict, in which the offend- 
ing individuals perish, since they destroy the very con- 
dition of their own existence, namely, the Family. But 
those who have been true to their domestic relations, 
and have not otherwise committed wrong, are preserved. 
It is essentially the story of fidelity and infidelity to 
the Family. 

The threads of the play are fundamentally two, 
which, however, unite, separate and collide in various 
ways. The first thread is the family of Gloster, the sec- 
ond is the family of Lear, the attendants of each being 
included. They have the same logical basis; the one 
can behold its features in the other as it were ina mir- 
ror. The drama gives a double reflection of the same 
content. Both fathers cause an utter disruption of 
their families by their mistakes and their passion; they 
drive off the faithful children and cherish the faithless 
ones; they are even ready to hand over to the latter 
their property and power. Both parents meet with a 
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terrible punishment for the wrong done by them to 
their faithful children. But this punishment is received 
at the hands of their faithless children who had obtained 
all the favors, and who thus in turn fall into guilt, 
which will also be punished. There are, however, 
many differences of character, of situation, and of inci- 
dent between the two threads. The one father has 
only daughters, the other has only sons; each relation 
therefore, represents a distinct side of the Family, 
Lear is king, Gloster is subject, both taken together 
show that the conflict is not limited to one rank, but 
pervades the chief classes of society. Lear is irascible, 
Gloster is superstitious; the result however, is the 
same. Both groups indicate that it is the epoch of 
strife in the Family. 

The two threads are sufficiently simple, but the psy- 
chological changes of character are far more difficult of 
comprehension. There will be touched almost every 
note in the gamut of the human mind, from sanity to 
madness. Also the grand transitions of the whole 
action must be carefully noted and accounted for, since 
everything is in a process, not only the individual, but 
also the entire group and the entiredrama. As in life 
itself, each part moves, and the totality moves. The 
development is that upon which the chief stress ought 
to be laid. 

The general movement of the play has essentially 
two divisions. There is in it a double guilt and a dou- 
ble retribution. The first division (embracing mainly 
three Acts) exhibits the complete disintegration of the 
Family. It portrays the first guilt and the first retri- 
bution—the wrong of the parents and its punishment. 
Lear banishes his daughter, his daughters in turn drive 
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him out of doors—Gloster expels from home and dis- 
inherits his true and faithful son in favor of the illegi- 
timate and faithless son, and is then himself falsely ac- 
cused and betrayed by the latter. Cordelia too falls 
into guilt in her attempt to avenge the wrongs of her 
father. Thus the disruption is complete, the parents 
expelled, the false triumphant, the faithful in disguise 
and banishment. Such is the first division—the wrong 
done by the parents to their children and its punish- 
ment. The second division will unfold the second 
guilt and the second retribution—the wrong done by 
by the children to their parents and its punishment. 
It must be observed, however, that the deeds of the 
children which are portrayed in the first division of the 
drama constitute their guilt. On the one hand they 
are instruments of retribution, but on the other hand 
their conduct is a violation of ethical principle as deep 
as that of their parents. They are the avengers of 
guilt, but in this very act become themselves guilty and 
must receive punishment. The general result therefore 
of the second division will be the completed retribu- 
tion. Lear and his three guilty daughters—for we 
have to include Cordelia under this category—as well 
as Gloster and his guilty son perish. The faithful of 
both families come together in their banishment, Cor- 
delia assails the established State, the consequence of 
her deed is death. The faithless of both families also 
come together; though they triumph in the external 
conflict, there necessarily arises a struggle among them- 
selves, for how can the faithless be faithful to one an- 
other? The jealousy of the two sisters leads to a 
conspiracy and to their final destruction. Edmund, 
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faithless to both, falls at last by the hand of his brother 
whom he has so deeply wronged. 

This short analysis is. intended as a sort of tabular 
statement to guide the reader through the various com- 
plications of the play. I hope that the two distinctions 
which have been above unfolded will not become a source 
of confusion instead of a means of comprehension. 
Let it be borne in mind that the threads divide the 
drama lengthwise, while the divisions of the action, as be- 
fore explained, divide it crosswise. Each thread in each 
divisi.n will be elaborated in proper order. But the 
thought must not be entertained that these distinctions 
are external and arbitrary ; on the contrary they are or- 
ganic, they show the essential members of the whole, 
all of which should be logically connected. 

We shall accordingly take up the first thread and 

carry it through the first division of the action. The 
| play opens with the conversation of Gloster concerning 
his family relations. He speaks of his incontinence 
with light-hearted frivolity ; here is the fruit of it in a 
grown-up son who is present after a long absence, but 
must be sent away again. That. son hears his own 
shame from the lips of his indiscreet parent, and we can 
well imagine the bitterness in his heart and his _ resolu- 
tion to thwart his father’s purpose. Here is indicated 
the crime of Gloster and the instrument of his retribu- 
tion. He has committed the deepest wrong against the 
Family, he has called a contradiction into existence 
which it is impossible to heal. A son and not a son, 
a child by nature yet a child which the Family rejects, 
disowns, banishes, though it is the special function of 
the Family, to rear and cherish the child. The wrong 
ef Gloster is therefore double. He has wronged the 
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Family, the conditions of whose existence he has tramp- 
led under foot, and at the same time made it the instru- 
ment of the direst injustice against an innocent being. 
But his wrong against his own child is still greater, it is 
a born outcast from the institutions of society. If 
guilt is ever requited at the hands of the injured, that 
father is bound to receive punishment from that son. 
But here is the son, speaking in his own person, let 
us see how he feels. He invokes nature against the 
plague of custom, for by nature he is in every way as 
good as his legitimate brother, indeed he is better. 
Therefore he will have his rights, particularly his share 
in the paternal patrimony, even if he assail and destroy 
everything high and holy in his attempt. His course 
and character are simply the logical result of his situa- 
tion. He must turn against all institutions, for they 
have made him an outcast of society and deprived him 
of his estate. Yet it is from no fault of his own he thus 
finds himself punished for crimes which he never com- 
mitted. That which is called morality shuns him, scoffs 
at him, tramples him into the dust. All the safeguards 
which have been built up to protect the individual as 
Family, State, Law, are turned to his degradation and 
destruction. The illegitimate child therefore is the na- 
tural villain, hostile to the Family, to Society, to Law, 
to Morality; in him institutions become contradictory 
of their purpose, and he must bear the sting of their 
wrong. Hence he worships nature, for there alone he 
is the peer of all. He is thus not without adequate 
motives for his conduct, still he is a villain, for such 
every man must be called who deliberately and _persist- 
ently assails the ethical principles of the world. Yet if 
he follows these principles, they crush him. Edmund 
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has taken his choice, he prefers honor and distinction 
through villainy, to shame and degradation through 
virtue. But still the fatal outcome of his career, what- 
ever may have been its cause, can not be averted. 
Edmund accordingly begins to work out his schemes. 
He turns against his legitimate brother, because the 
latter is the bearer of all those ethical elements which 
crush him. He turns against his father, who was the orig- 
inal author of the wrong, the evil consequences of which 
however, the child must endure. Still filial affection is 
his duty, under all circumstances; moreover, he has 
been given an education, and is beloved by his father. 
Here the theme can be seen to be the same as that of 
Lear: filial ingratitude and paternal wrong. Edmund 
finds his father just in the mood to be successfully de- 
ceived, for the latter is excited over the occurrences.at 
court, especially over the banishment of his friend 
Kent. It is the season of treachery, Gloster thinks, 
and the son proceeds to inject into his mind the deadly 
suspicion against his brother Edgar, and at the same 
time artfully conceals his own motives. Gloster is su- 
perstitious fundamentally, he sees in Nature, in the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, the collisions of the 
moral world; he is always ready to assign to blind 
physical causes the obliquities of man’s own action. 
By thus ignoring human freedom, he would seem to try 
to get rid of his own guilt. But Edmund is just the 
opposite in this respect, he does not believe in these 
external influences, but announces in the boldest terms 
the self-determination of man. He is the conscious 
villain, and takes upon himself the full responsibility 
of his own act. He therefore, quickly perceives the 
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weakness of his father, and uses it to his own advan- 
tage. 

Equally well does he grasp and utilize the weak side 
of his brother Edgar’s character. At first, however, 
he touches the same chord which lay so deep in the pa- 
ternal nature, namely superstition. But the plan does 
not work well. Edgar is not superstitious, but he 
is wholly unsuspecting. Accordingly he does what 
Edmund urges him to do, avoids his father. Both 
Edgar and Gloster have therefore credulity, and that 
too credulity of such magnitude that it requires consid- 
erable credulity in the reader to believe it possible. 
But they reach it through different channels, the father . 
is superstitious, hence credulous, the son is simple- . 
mindediand unsophisticated, hence credulous. Either 
will do for the wily villain. 

Edgar is concealed at first by his brother from the 
wrath of the parent, then is inveigled into making the 
pretended assault upon the latter, after which he betakes 
himself to flight. He must be imagined as possessing 
a primitive innocence which knows of no such thing as 
deception in the world. Upon this utter guilelessness 
Edmund relies with success. Again the latter touches 
skillfully the old chord in his father’s bosom, which 


he knows will be most effective, namely superstition : 
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Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out, | 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon, 

To stand auspicious mistress. 
Evidently the most startling words in the ear of old 
Gloster are just those. Each is therefore wrought upon 
-through his peculiar weakness. But we shall hereafter 
see that Edgar passes through a course of severe in- 


struction, and learns something. From his present 
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innocent state of mind he is to come to a knowledge of 


evil in some of its varied manifestations. 

The honest and faithful son has now been driven 
trom home, the true and ethical relation of the Family 
has been annihilated by the faithless and immoral one. 
But that is not all, Edgar is pursued asa murderer, is 
outlawed, and a price is set on his head. The institu- 
tions of society are invoked to destroy him; though 
true to both, yet Family and State have turned against 
him in favor of one who is false to both. The ethical 
order of the world is reversed, just as was declared by 
Gloster himself, and yet he is the author of the present 
condition of things. But what is to become of poor 
Edgar? Without domestic or even civil protection, 
he has to flee, and in some way avoid the oppression of 
society. He can only assume the meanest and most 
loathsome disguise and wander over the country feign- 
ing both madness and beggary. For are not the insti- 
tutions of man, through which alone personal security 
is possible, directed against him, and must he not get 
out of their reach? Still he will remain faithful to his 
parent in spite of his wrongs, for fidelity is ever faith- 
ful. Nor will he go mad like Lear, from his fall, 
though he descends from beinga nobleman’s son to the 
lowest depth of humiliation. Innocence, therefore, 
dares not show its face in this perverted world, but has 
to hide itself under the garb of insanity. Fidelity too, 
must disguise itself from the clutches of the faithless. 

The disruption of Gloster’s family is now complete. 
That which the eclipses foreshadowed has come to pass, 
father against child, child against father. Yet it was 
the consequence of his own innate disposition which was 
thus predicted, the presentiment of his own character. 
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He had within himself the possibility of these events, 
that is what he saw in the stars. The signs of nature 
were to him an unavoidable fate, because they were simply 
the image of his deepest self. The Bastard is infinitely 
the intellectual superior of his father, for he believes 
in mind and relies upon thought. He knows that 
the individual is determined through himself. Hence 
comes his success, because he works through intelligence. 
But he too makes a mistake, he imagines his standpoint 
to be absolute, whereas it also is limited. He thinks 
the world is moved solely through cunning, he therefore 
ignores the eternal ethical laws of the universe. To 
employ the technical language of philosophy, his faith 
is in his own subjective intelligence alone, but the ob- 
jective world of spirit he neither believes in, nor cares 
for. He therefore collides with it and perishes. 

But the deepest stroke of villainous cunning is still 
to come. Edmund has succeeded in getting rid of the 
presence of his brother, now he must have the property. 
His next scheme is therefore to work upon his father to 
this end. But here arises a great difficulty which the 
intellectual rogue perfectly comprehends and carefully 
prepares for. While he is: instilling suspicion, how is 
he to avoid suspicion himself? he is seeking his bro- 
ther’s patrimony by exciting mistrust, will he not be 
himself mistrusted of doing that very thing? This is the 
logical consequence of such conduct; a man who tries 
to arouse suspicion will be apt to be suspected; it is 
his own action returning upon him, for his principle is 
suspicion. Only the most adroit villain can make the 
synthesis of these two contradictory sides. Independent 
of the fact that Gloster is not hard to deceive, Edmund 
succeeds admirably. His method is to declare openly 
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the suspicion to which he is liable, and which is really 
true of him. Here is his language to his father: 


I threatened to discover him, he replied 

“Thou unpossessing bastard ! dost thou think, 

If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 

Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee 

Make thy words faithed? . . . +. 

And thou must make a dullard of the world 

If they not thought the profits of my death 

Were very pregnant and potential spurs 

To make thee seek it.” 
“Edgar said that | would be suspected of plotting for 
his inheritance and therefore nobody would believe me.” 
All suspicion is thus anticipated and destroyed in the 
mind of the father. Edmund appears to be the faithful 
son without property, and Edgar the faithless son with 
property. Gloster at once makes an adjustment, he 
says to Edmund: you shall have my estate. Edgar’s 
offence is made to spring from his being heir; of the 
heirship he is therefore deprived. 

The reader will notice that the crafty rogue announ- 
ces here the very thing of which he is guilty; he 
seeking the patrimony of his brother. Hypocrisy and 
falsehood are now carried to their climax; hypocrisy 
hypocritically condemns its own plan, falsehood falsely 
laments falsehood. Edmund declares his own nefarious 
scheme as something of which he might be suspected. 
Thus, however, he destroys suspicion. A careful con- 
cealment would be certain to arouse it, but when a per- 
son finds his most secret misgivings openly announced 
by the one who is suspected, suspicion is apt to take 
its flight. Gloster might suspect that Edmund was de- 
ceiving him and trying to be his heir, but the latter 
puts this very suspicion into the mouth of Edgar as 
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the ground of mistrust against himself. Thus its foun- 
dation is brushed away, for it is the nature of suspicion 
to rest upon its own secresy ; let the villain destroy this 
secresy and he is generally successful. Suspicion 
seems to take for granted that the motives of a scamp 
must always be hidden. To avoid suspicion means 
usually to be open, without concealment. The above 
mentioned trait of Edmund Shakespeare has given to 
other villains, notably to lago. Villainy is full of the 
reproof of villainy, and thus seems honesty, which is 
just that which ir is not, but it is still villainy. 

Still Edmund is not satisfied, he is not willing to 
quietly wait for the succession, but his father must be 
got rid of too. Gloster sympathized deeply with Lear 
and therefore incurred the enmity of the ruling powers. 
He has received by letter information of the invasion 
of Cordelia, his leaning is decidedly toward her party. 
He expresses this inclination and also imparts the news 
which he has received to the son whom he supposed to 
be faithful. The son at once betrays his father and is 
made Earl of Gloster. Edmund who had previously 
been taken into the service of the sisters, has now ob- 
tained all that his family possessed, and has thus reached 
the goal of his first ambition. But a new and higher 
sphere has been opened to him, namely, the possession 
of the State. 

The fearful retribution of Gloster speedily follows. 
He has not seen that he has been doing to his own 
child what Goneri] and Regan were doing to their 
father. The old man is seized, his eyes are plucked 
out and he is thrust forth to grope his way in the world, 
Like the ancient CEdipus, he did not see when he had 
eyes, the result is, he loses them. He learns however, 
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that Edmund is the informer who has brought upon 
him the present calamity, and at once the whole truth 
flashes upon his mind. He has pursued an innocent 
son with murderous wrath and outlawry, he is himself 
now driven forth houseless and homeless, and he too 
has a price set upon his head. Another son he has 
brought into the world of institutions under circum- 
stances which produce nothing but wrong and degrada- 
tion ; that son is the necessary instrument of his pun- 
ishment. He has destroyed the rational principle of 
the Family by his aet; his own family is disrupted and 
turned against him. The consequences of his deed are 
upon him. 

Such is the first thread of the first division, ending 
in the complete disruption of Gloster’s family. It is 
now time to go back to the beginning and trace the 
second thread of this first division, namely the family 
of Lear, to a similar disruption. The general offense 
of both Gloster and Lear is the same: violation of the 
right of the Family. Their conduct is fundamentally 
the same: they trust their faithless and banish their 
faithful children. But the origin and special form of 
their offenses are very different. The play presupposes 
in Gloster the act of incontinence, in Lear the tyran- 
nical disposition which overbears and destroys all indi- 
vidual right. With this latter character, we are now 
prepared to begin. D. J. Sniper. 
(To be continued in April.) 
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STELLA. 


Stella, my beautiful star, 
Thy smile is a world to me. 
What are the joys that men bestow 7? 
The giddy rewards that come and go 
Like the surf of a raging sea. 
Now, as never before, my dreams 
Are away from the world afar, 
Led by the light of thy holy beams, 
Stella, my beautiful star. 


How sweetly fell that angel lay;* 
Thy sire sung to thee, 

That, sweeter from thy lips away, 
Came like a prayer to me; 

Came like a prayer to calm the strife 
Of a heart’s diseonsolate war, 

A gentle ray from thee, my life, 
Stella, my beautiful star. 


A slave I had bowed at the mystic shrine- 


Of the weird magician Time, 
Drained to the dregs his mad’ning wine, 
A clown in a phantom mime, 
From joy to joy far into the night, 
I hurried—I know not where— 
Till out of a cloud there came a light, 
’T was Stella, my beautiful star. 


Over the wreck of Cesar’s Rome, 
The dust of Macedon, 

And Saint Helena’s silent tomb, 
A tearless world sweeps on. 

But, like the God that never dies, 
My spirit rides the air, 

Led by the light of thy mild eyes, 
Stella, my beautiful star. 


* ‘*Star of the evening, mild and bright, 
I love thy pure and holy ray; 
It seems so gently to invite — 
My seul to heaven, and points the way.’’ 
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J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


Of all the precursors of the Revolution, no one has 
exercised a more powerful and wide spread influence 
than Rousseau. He is conceded to have been the in- 
tellectual father of St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, Byron, 
George Sind, Victor Hugo, and a host of others in 
literature, and in politics of Robespierre, Paine and Jef- 
ferson,—while of educational reformers, the most sys- 
tematic and successful, Pestalozzi, borrowed his spirit 
and principles largely from him, and Jean Paul, in the 
preface to his ‘“‘Levana, or Doctrine of Education,” 
in acknowledging his indebtedness to previous works, 
declares that first and last he names the Emile of Rous- 
seau. The spots this man haunted have drawn pilgrims 
so unlike as Gibbon, Byron, Napoleon. 

To fathom the source of an influence so wide and} 
varied, we must study Rousseau in different aspects,— 
as a revolutionary thinker in political, education and 
social science, and as the leader of a religious reaction. 

Before undertaking this it is important to know some- 
what of the nature and personality of Rousseau,—to. 
know what manner of man he was. On the most 
unimpeachable testimony—his own—we shall find him 
a very unpleasing specimen of humanity. His ‘Con- 
fessions”—an autobiography of unparalleled and appal- 
ling frankness,—are the portraiture of a character con- 
temptible in some ways, revolting in others,and inconsis- 
tent throughout,—of a soul overflowing with sentiment, 
of that typewhich,as Lowell has well said,is ready enough 
to shed tears before men, but at the same time is devoid 
of genuine feeling. Thus he could make passionate 
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appeals to parents concerning the treatment of their 
children, and then send his own to the Foundling Hos- 
pital. 

Always full of uneasy egoism and vanity, in his last 
years his whole nature was poisoned with suspicion and 
jealousy. Notwithstanding all this, there was in his in- 
most heart a spark of real heavenly fire,—faith in the 
goodness of God and man, and reverence for the dignity 
of moral worth, and the loftiness of duty. This, with 
a hearty earnestness, and a basis of sincerity, despite all 
his inconsistency, saved him from being a mere senti- 
mentalist and rhetorician, gave him his power of mould- 
ing and directing the thoughts of others, and made him 
the founder of a school in literature and politics, while 
his far more brilliant and cultured contemporaries, 
Burke and Voltaire, have left no such traces. 

Of French descent, born at Genevain 1712, Rousseau 
was sickly in body from birth, of a sensuous temperament 
of excessive sensitiveness, which was stimulated by com- 
panionship with his father, who was cast in the same 
mould. Before the child was seven years old, the two 
used to pass whole nights in reading romances. Thus, 
says Rousseau “I had no idea of real things, though all 
the sentiments were already familiar to me. These con- 
fused emotions gave me bizarre and romantic ideas of 
human ‘life, of which neither reflection nor experience 
has ever been able wholly to cure me.” 

Here he points out a fundamental defect of his whole 
system of education and politics. In his thoughts he 
was forever dealing with unrealities, and then attempt- 
ing to apply the results of his reasoning to the hard 
problems of every-day life. 

At the age of 10, he was sent to school under the 
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care of a minister in a neighboring village. Then he 
was apprenticed to an engraver, a rough and violent 
man, who seems to have thoroughly demoralized the 
boy, who at length, when sixteen years old, ran away to 
escape the brutality of his master. Crossing the bound- 
aries between Switzerland and Savoy, he fell into the 
hands of a Catholic priest, who sent him to a monas- 
tery in Turin, to be brought over to the true faith. 
Just nine days after his admission into the monastery, 
he abjured the errors of Protestantism, and was publicly 
received into the Catholic church, with all due solem- 
nity. Rousseau says, in speaking of this hypocritical 
conversion, that he had been brought up in abhorrence 
of Romanism, and that he never lost this abhorrence ; 
he explains in full that he accepted the arguments of 
the monks, simply because he could not return to. 
Geneva, and saw no other way of getting food, cloth- 
ing, or shelter. Twenty-five years later, to regain the 
right of citizenship of Geneva, he re-embraced Protest- 
antism. 

Thrust out from the monastery with formal good: 
wishes and the’sum of 20 francs, Rousseau lived some 
time in Turin, at first a heedless vagrant, and after- 
wards a servant. Here he was guilty of pilfering some 
article of trifling value, and of seeking to escape from: 
the consequences by declaring that the thing had beer 
given him by a fellow-servant, a poor young girl. He 
felt burning remorse for this his whole life long, and 
expresses the hope and belief that he thus expiated his 
fault! Not unlike this, and not long after, was his 
desertion of a friend who fell senseless in the street in 
a strange city. 


Returning from this Italian expedition in search of 
il 
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bread and a new religion, he threw himself on the char- 
ity of Madame de Warens, who had befriended him on 
his flight from Geneva, eighteen months before. With 
her he remained, linked by a close attatchment, for more 
than ten years. This was, in some ways, the formative 
period of his life. During this time he acquired much 
of his knowledge of books, such as it was. He saw 
much of the lives of the poor, and the world’s ways 
with them. Here, too, in the lonely valley of Cham- 
beri, in Savoy, his feeling for nature, a genuine passion 
with him, acquired a decisive place in his character. ; 
Here, also, are the first hints of the deism which we 
shall mark in Emile. Ithas been said that on the ter- 
race at Les Charmettes, you are at the very birth place 
of that particular Supreme Being to whom Robespierre 
offered the incense of an official festival. 

Not long after leaving Mme. de Warens and des 
Charmettes for Paris, an event occurred in Rousseau’s 5 
life which his friends came to regard as a fatal disaster, ; 
but which he always described as the only real consola- : 
tion that Heaven had given him. This was the beginning 4 
of his connection with Therese Levasseur, a union 
which lasted to the day of his death. Therese was a 
kitchen girl, without the slightest beauty, grace, or re- 
finement, of the deepest ignorance, and of capacity - so 
dull that she could never be taught to read, to count a 
small sum of money, or follow the order of the months 
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of the year. ‘‘ Yet,” says Rousseau, ‘I lived with 
my Theérése as pleasantly as with the finest genius of 
the universe.” It is easy to understand this, remem- 


beaing his extreme emotional susceptibility and self- 
consciousness. To such natures, the one thing needful 
in companionship is not intellectual equality, but that 
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atmosphere of serenity which nature has given to some 
tranquil spirits, and which Rousseau fancied he had 
found in the supposed simplicity and docility of The- 
rese. On the whole, Rousseau is seen in his best light 
with her. With all the rest of the world, he became 
suspicious, angry, jealous; with her he was always 
trustful and affectionate. Of the woman herself, one 
good trait is recorded. The repudiation of her children 
against which she always rebelled, was a sharp grief to 
her as long as she lived. Many conjectures have been 
made of the motives leading to this transaction, but 
Rousseau gives us a very plain account of the matter, 
in a letter written while it was actually being done. 
He says distinctly that he could not afford to maintain 
his children, and that he did not wish to be disturbed 
by their presence. 

This brings us to the period of Rousseau’s literary 
productivity—a period which covers only a dozen years; 
but in that brief time he sowed half Europe with seed- 
grain of thought and discussion. 

His first’contribution to literature was the Discourse 
on the Influence of Learning and Art on the Morals of 
Men. ; 

These he declares have destroyed human felicity ; all 
our woes have sprung from our presumptuous efforts 
to emerge from the happy ignorance in which Eternal 
Wisdom placed us; all the secrets which Nature hides 
from us are so many evils against which she fain would 
shelter us. 

This vigorous and eloquent depreciation of Science 
and the pride of Intellect at once gave Rousseau a high 
place among the many brilliant notables of the day. 
The first half,of his next book, the Discourse on 
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the ‘“‘ Cause of Inequality among Men,” is a panegyric 
on the delights of the state of nature, which he painted 
in such vivid colors, that Voltaire said, “‘ One longs in 
reading the book to walk on all fours.””. The import- 
ance of the essay lay in its vehement denunciation of 
the existing social state, with its great gulf between the 
rich and the poor. This'fervid plea for the equality of 
man was the starting-point of movements which in 
France have had all the ardor and intensity of religions, 
and have made men feel about social inequalities the 
most burning anger and shame. If these inequalities 
are less glaring than they were a hundred years ago, we 
owe the change, in part art least, to the influence of 
Rousseau and his followers. We may also find here 
the origin of violent popular forces now at work to re- 
duce these differences still more, though Rousseau 
seems never to have dreamed of Communism, which 
notwithstanding is the logical sequence of his doctrine. 

Far more important than either of these works was 
the ** Social Contract,”’ whose principles make Rousseau 
the father of modern democracy. Full of inconsisten- 
cies and absurdities, it yet found thousands of believers, 
and exerted a more powerful influence than any other 
political essay of the last century. In it Rousseau 
claims that all sovereignty has its origin with the peo- 
ple; that the people of France are by right the abso- 
lute rulers of France. He regards it established that 
no one is bound to obey a law to which he has not 
given his consent ; he declares that the only remedy for 
the political evils in which France was plunged, was for 
the pcople to arise and insist on the restoration of 
power into their own hands, to overthrow such old 
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laws as were offensive, and frame such new ones as the 
time demanded. 

These theories, argued with much. eloquence and 
force, and some show of practicality, were received 
by the masses with fervid enthusiasm, and became the 
political creed of the best thinkers of the day. 

Thus was sown the seed which shortly ripened the 
bitter fruit of anarchy and bloodshed. Napoleon de- 
clared that without Rousseau the French Revolution 
would not have occurred ; and it has been said that the 
Reign of Terror was but the ‘Social Contract” put 
F into practice. 

French critics tell us that the ‘‘ New Heloise” is 
now read by no one in France, except deliberate stu- 
dents of Rousseau’s works, and certainly it is very 
little read outside of France. Yet in its day it was 
one of the most popular romances ever written. The 
booksellers were unable to supply the demand for it. 
It was lent by the circulating libraries at an enormous 
rate, and could only be kept an hour. All classes 
shared in the excitement, which was more than the 
furore created in an enthusiastic community by newa 

work of fiction. It is the story of a woman recalled 

to the straight path by practical sympathy for others. 

The women who wept over the romance read in it the ° 
lesson—not of morbid introspection, nor of idle sub- 

: jective aspiration—but of wholesome duty. Curiously 

' enough, while the first half of the book is a scene of 

the most disorderly and corrupt passion, the remainder, 
in its picture of a serene, sunny, well-ordered house- 
hold, and the happiness and dignity of a simple, worthy 
life, is the glorification of the family, and the restora- 
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tion of marriage to its rank among high and honorable 
obligations. 

Alas! that we cannot escape the spectacle of the un- 
wedded Therese in the background of this glowing 
picture ! 

The value of Emile, as a*treatise on education, was 
in the eloquence with which its precepts were advanced, 
still more than in the precepts themselves. For them, 
the best of them, at least, Rousseau was largely in- 
debted to Locke. But what in him is so real, so prac- 
tical, so homely, is blended in Rousseau with all the 
power and richness and beauty of the ideal, and thus 
won its way to many minds that otherwise it would 
never have reached. 

It is quite impossibie to discuss the book in the 
limits of an article like this, but perhaps we should not 
be far wrong in saying that one of its chief merits is 
the urgency with which it insists that verbal lessons, 
injunctions and prohibitions are of trifling value, com- 
pared with the deeper teaching of example, and the 
more living lessons of experience. The vast improve- 
ments that have been made in the art of education since 
Rousseau’s day, may all be traced to the spread of this 
principle, and its adoption in different forms. 

On the other hand, in his deprecation of reasoning 
with children which Locke advocates, and in his insist- 
ing that the foundation of character is inborn tempera- 
ment, whose free development the teacher must disturb 
as little as possible, but leave nature to do her work,— 
in all this we are again brought face to face with his 
central doctrine,—the supremacy of emotion over 
reason, and the disparagement of the reasoning faculty. 
His dread lest the child should be conscious of the 
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pressure of an authority outside itself, is another fund- 
amental defect ; and the whole school of his followers 
have always been weak on this side, both in the treat- 
ment of the young by their instructors, and the treat- 
ment of social offenders by the government. 

In the last book of Emile, which treats of the 


education of girls, we get a glimpse of Rousseau’s real 
conception of womanhood. The way in which he de- 
velops individualism in the case of Emile, and insists 
on man being allowed to grow into the man of nature, 
would lead us to suppose that he would give equally 
free scope for the development in women of natural 
force and capacity. If, as he begins by saying, he would 
bring up Emile not to be a merchant, nor a physician, 
nor to practice any special calling, but to be first and 
above all a man, strict logic would require him to bring 
up Sophie to be first and above all a human being, in 
whom the special functions of wife and mother might 
afterwards be developed. How can a woman become 
the true companion of an educated man, unless she too 
has had an equally vigorous education. Instead of 
this, every principle which has been followed in the case 
of Emile, is reversed in the education of Sophie. 
Opinion, which a man must despise, a woman must 
worship. Boys are not to hear of the idea of God 
until they are fifteen years old, because they are notin 
a condition to apprehend; but girls, who are still less 
able to comprehend it, are therefore to have it im- 
parted to them at an earlier age. The duties to be 
taught woman are: to please men, to be useful to them, 
to make themselves loved and honored by them, to 
render their lives agreeable and sweet tothem. Ina 
word, we are confronted by the superior fitness cf the 
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Oriental idea of woman. It is easy to see that the re- 
constitution of the family, which Rousseau rightly 
urged as one of the most pressing needs of the time, 
is essentially impossible, if women are to be kept in 
strict intellectual and moral subjection. 

Voltaire pronounced Emile a stupid romance, but 
admitted that it contained fifty pages which he would 
have bound in morocco. This was the Savoyard Vicar’s 
profession of faith,—the symbol of the religious reac- 
tion which Rousseau led, against the materialism and 
atheism of the day. 

The Savoyard Vicar thus affirms his belief; ‘* Con- 
science declares the presence of a being who moves the 
universe and ordains all things, to whom we give the 
name of God. I perceive God everywhere in his 
works; I feel him in myself; I see him universally 
around me. But when I fain would seek where he is, 
what he is, of what substance, he glides away from me, 
and my troubled soul discerns nothing. * * In fine, 
the more earnestly I strive to contemplate his infinite 
essence, the less do I conceive it. But it is, and that 
suffices me. The less I conceive it, the more | adore. 
I bow myself down, and say to him, O being of beings, 
I am because thou art; to meditate ceaselessly on thee 
by day and night, is to raise myself to my veritable 
source and fount. * * * It is the delight of my 
soul, the solace of my weakness, to feel myself brought 
low before the awful majesty of thy greatness.” 

The Savoyard Vicar’s position toward Christianity 
was reverential scepticism. ‘‘ The holiness of the Gos- 


pel,” he said, “‘is an argument that speaks to my heart, 
and to which I should even be sorry to find a good 
answer. Look at the books of the philosophers with 
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all their pomp; how puny they are by the side of that. 
If the life and death of Socrates were those of a sage, 
the life and death of Jesus are those of a God.” 

‘“ Yet this same Gospel abounds in things incredible, 
which are repugnant to reason, and which it is imposst- 
ble for any sensible man to conceive or admit. What 
are we to do in the midst of these contradictions? To 
be ever modest and circumspect; to respect in silence 
what we can neither reject nor understand, and to make 
ourselves lowly before the Great Being who alone knows 
the truth.” 

This mystic adoration of an indefinable Supreme 
Being recognized and partly satisfied the religious sen- 
timent, and here was the secret of its power. It isa 
philosophy, which to creatures asking for bread, gave 
the polished stone of sentimental theism. Still, amid 
the dreadful din of mockery and denial and scoffing 
that filled the air, it came like a harmonious spiritual 
voice, sounding sweet and clear to multitudes of souls 
from a region toward which they yearned with untold 
aspiration, but from which the spirit of their time had 


shut them off with impassable barriefs. 
Emile appeared in May, 1762. In June the Parlia- 
ment of Paris ordered the work to be burnt, and the 


writer to be arrested. The grounds for this were al- 
leged irreligious tendencies in the book. Thus almost 
the only man in France who believed in God was to be 
the victim of the defenders of Christianity. But he 
fared better than the rest of the men of letters of his 
time, for hardly one of them escaped imprisonment, 
while he avoided it by flight. Here Rousseau began eight 
melancholy years of wandering from Paris to Geneva, 
from Switzerland to England, and from England back 
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to France, driven at first by the tyranny of civil au- 
thorities and religious teachers, and then by the cruel 
spectres of a diseased imagination, for by this time his 
suspicion and jealousy had ripened into almost mad- 
ness. Eight years more he spent in Paris, in indigence 
and loneliness, for by his misanthopy and deliberate 
self-isolation, he had alienated nearly all his old friends. 
At length, in 1778, death came to this perturbed 
spirit. Sixteen years later, his dust was disinterred, and 
amid the roar of cannon, the crash of trumpet and 
drum, and the wild acclamations of a populace mad 
with exultation and fury, it was transported to the na- 
tional temple of great men. S. E. Core. 


DANTE. 


The religions of ancient Europe had the common 
characteristic that they were terrestrial. The earth was 
peopled with animals, men and gods. In the valleys 
dwelt the races of men and in forests and on 
mountains roamed the gods and their sacred animals. 
The traveling gods of the Greeks guided their chariot 
round the earth, to which they returned when they had 
completed their journey. They all had earthly habita- 
tion and name. Ancient Astronomy made earth the 
center round which revolved the heavenly bodies that 
had no purpose but to illume and beautify the earth on 
which they looked down like so many admiring eyes. 
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Ancient Religion, too, made earth the center round 
which the gods clustered who seemed to exist only as 
creators and rulers of this globe. It was the religion of 


nearness ; only the height of Mount Olympus separated 
the immortal gods from the cities of men, and in the 
low clouds of the North the Saxon inhaled the breath 
of Thor. 

Art expresses the contents of Religion. Extreme 
beauty removed the marble Venus from the Greek 
beauties, but she was still terrestrial in form and aspect. 
The Greek column, rising from its base as if it were to 
scale the heavens, loses its concentration at its top, and 
widens out into finite leaves and foliage, driven back 
to earth by the weight of the mortals that fill the pedi- 
ment. The type of Roman Art, the arch, shows in 
each of its parts the characteristic of the circle: each 
segment promises the return to the earth, whence it. 
arose. The architecture of the Norman Time keeps 
this terrestrial character for a long period, until it is 
superseded by the Gothic style. Here the return 
movement of the Roman arch is broken, and two 
curves that seem to tend to an infinite distance, meet 
and culminate pointing toward heaven. Art pronounces 
eloquently in each of the works of this period, that 
the religion of antiquity, thereligion of nearness, is 
ended. The arch and the tapering Gothic column 
finial, gargoyle and pinnacle point to the remote, up- 
ward and forward and backward, and the human heart 
follows. Infinite sadness, unspeakable longing for the 
distant seizes the soul of the occidental world. The 
voice of the preacher in the desert arises, and his words 
fly over land and sea to Palestine and its lonesome 
grave, and the souls of the hearers are wafted with 
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them, dragging along the bodies. The Crusades 
give reality to this yearning for the distant, and a war- 
like migration from West to East commences, as if the 
nations of Europe returned to the East, from whence 
they came. The same desire pervadesall. Childhood, 
too, follows its call. Two hundred thousand children 
leave home and mother to seek the distant and never 
return. 
Poetry loses its terrestrial character. It now no 
longer clings to the earth with powerful grasp. It no 
longer sings of the wrath of Achilles the Peleian, and 
the Achaians, nor of the man of Troy and his invinci- 
ble arms. The ardent lays of the Troubadours, some 
of which vie in fervent splendor with Shakespeare’s 
high song of love, are still ringing inthe air of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but while ringing they 
are undergoing a transformation stranger than that of 
Daphne ; nearness is transformed into the distant. The 
lady of their heart, in whose sunny smile they basked, 
fades away before their eves like a dissolving view, and 
in the distance assumes the sad and heavenly features 
ofthe Virgin. From the adoration of woman they arrive 
at the adoration of the womanly and its pure type. 
This is the time into which Dante stepped. Pre- 
vious to the physical discoveries which dethroned the 
earth from the center of the universe and made it re- 
volve round another heavenly body, the religious 
movement of the age had made heaven the center 
round which all thoughts of mortals turned and where 
they centered. The minds of men had commenced to 
live in heaven. This transformation of the near into 
the distant, this union of the sensuous and the eternal, 
we can trace in Dante. In 1274, when nine years old, 
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he met, at-a party, Beatrice dei Portinari, who was one 
year younger than the poet. We must remember 
that the words of genius ought to be received 
with respectful seriousness, when we read what the 
poet writes, at a later time, of this meeting, where he 
first saw the features of Beatrice. ‘‘ At this aspect, I 
say it truly, it happened that the spirit of life that 
dwells in the deepest, chamber of my heart commenced 
to tremble and spoke these words: Lo, yon is a god 
stronger than [| am who will come and govern me.” 
No words were exchanged between the children, but 
Dante tells us how frequently thereafter he tried to 
steal a glance at her from the distance, and places it on 
record that at one time she greeted him with lovely 
courtesy. Beatrice never became his, as she died 
young, the wife of another; but the god that had 
grasped Dante’s earnest nature, did not relinquish his 
hold and forever after the poet lived and thought in 
Beatrice, the beatified. Hesiod taught that Eros or 
Love created all things. Love certainly created Dante’s 
poetical world; and became its moving principle. His 
adoration of Beatrice, the girl of Florence, had to un- 
dergo the process of estrangement characteristic ot his 
age. He lent a second nature to her by placing her, 
as, divine Theology, in Heaven, where she sits at the 
feet of God. His longing for this distant ideal did not let 
him remain in the Inferno, where we find him at the 
beginning of his poem, nor in Purgatory, through whose 
realms Poetry personified in Virgil, led him. 

There are other circumstances in Dante’s life which 
influence the composition of his poem. Dante was born 
in 1265, atime at which the crusades had just passed 
away, and when the contrast between “‘ believer and non- 
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believer”’ still floated in the air. The church was 
more than ever the ‘ecclesia militans.”” Hence the 
sharp line which separates all unbelievers from grace. 
The highest minds of antiquity, Homer, Aristotle and 
Dante's beloved poet, Virgil, remain in the Inferno 
without hope of salvation. 

Dante's early life was prosperous and did not fore- 
shadow the miseries of his age. Born of noble family, 
independent, a citizen of the most splendid and re- 
fined Italian commonwealth, he took part in political 
life, first as a soldier, then as a statesman. The wild- 
est commotions and bloodiest civil warfare shook the 
Italian cities. The two great parties, the Ghibellines, 
or party of the German emperor, and the Guelph, or 
party of the Pope, led on a merciless struggle of 
which victory or annihilation was the issue. Within 
each party there were again the factions of nobility 
and democracy. Then the different noble gentes or 
families set their faces against each other in never 
resting jealousy and enmity. The sword was the com- 
mon arbiter, appealed to readily in all these dissen- 
sions. There was hardly a street in Florence which had 
not been at some time, the battle field on which the 
blood of contending citizens flowed freely. The no- 
bles of the city no longer built houses but strong castles 
and fortresses, surmounted by high towers, and ready 
to sustain a siege which every moment might bring, 
without previous warning. ‘* Woe to the conquered.” 
-was the watchword in these struggles. The leaders of 
the defeated party were put to the sword, their houses 
handed over to destruction, and their adherents driven 
away into banishment, that lasted forever, or until the 
exiles had become strong enough to return and retaliate 
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Dante was a zealous imperialist. Towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, two patrician factions of the 
Guelph party, the Neriand the Bianchi arose, and in 
1300 blood flowed again in the streets of Florence. 
Dante, at that time, one of the priors or aldermen of 
the city, was obliged to confirm the banishment of the 
leaders of both parties by his vote. As the Bianchi, 
however, were allowed to return in the following year, 
the leaders of the Neri tried to secure the assistance of 
Pope Boniface VIII,who sent Charles of Valois,a perfidi- 
ous and insignificant person, as umpire and peace 
maker. To protect the city against this calamity, 
Dante was sent as ambassador to Rome. While nego- 
tiations there continued, Charles of Valois entered 
Florence and allowed the Neri to tear down the houses 
of their enemies. Soon after, in 1302, the Bianchi 
were banished under some ‘pretence, their palaces 
destroyed, their estates confiscated. Dante, on account 
of his opposition to Charles of Valois, shared their 
fate. His house was destroyed, his lands devastated, 
and the stake awaited his return. Leaving his wife and 
five children behind, he wandered through Italy, hop- 
ing in vain soon to be allowed to return. The enter- 
prises of the banished party to regain possession of 
the city failed. The powerful friend whom Dante had 
among the Neri, rendered himself suspicious by marry- 
ing into a Ghibelline family, and was driven away from 
Florence. With him fled the poet’s last hope of re- 
turning to his home. Poverty made his burden 
heavier, and the kindest hospitality which his rising 
reputation prepared for him at the court of Verona did 
not lessen the bitter taste of the bread of banishment. 
In the Paradiso he puts a prophesy into the mouth of 
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his ancestor Cacciaguide, which shows how keenly sen- 
sitive Dante was to all the miseries incumbent upon his 
exile. His ancestor tells him that he will be forced to 
leave Florence and then continues: 


Thou shalt abandon everything beloved 

Most tenderly, and, this the arrow is 

Which first the bow of banishment shoots forth, 
Thou shalt have proof how savoureth of salt 
The bread of others and how hard a road 

The going down and up another’s stairs. 


Thrown off from his orbit into the miseries of ban- 
ishment, Dante seems to have wandered wildly into 
spheres not congenial to his innermost nature. Tossed 
about by the waves of life, separated from his Ithaca, 
he seems to have listened to the syren of pleasure. 
Trying to temper the bitter of his life by the sweet of 


wild joys he attempted to drown his care in finite 
pleasure. But Beatrice, the beatified, sends poetry, 
sends Virgil, to lead him away from the chasm of 
the Inferno of sensuality, through purgatory pen- 
ance to the paradise of infinite wisdom, goodness and 
purity. 

In the time of Dante’s exile, falls the composition of 
his world poem, the Divine Comedy, and he describes 
but his state of mind when he opens his Inferno with 
the words: ‘‘In the middle of the journey of our life 
I found myself in a dark wood; for the straight way 
was lost. Ah! how hard a thing it is to tell what a 
wild and rough and stubborn wood this was which, in 
my thought, renews the fear; so bitter is it, that 
scarcely more is death. I cannot rightly tell how I en- 
tered it, so full of sleep was I about the moment that 
I left the true way. And as he who, with panting 
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breath has escaped from the deep sea to the shore, turns 
to the dangerous water and gazes; so my mind which 
still was fleeing, turned back to see the pass that no one 
ever left alive.” 

Dante was conscious of the sublime position of the 
poet. (Purg. xxi, 85.) ‘‘ The name poet,” he says, 
‘*is a name that most endures and honors, and laurels 
are gathered only for the triumph of Cesar or of poet.” 
As his fame rose on the wings of his great poem, he 
classed himself with Homer and Virgil, Lucan, Horace 
and Ovid. When he meets them in the Inferno, he 
tells us that they did him honor in that they made him 
of their own band, “so that the sixth I was, ’mid so 
much wit.” 

From the power and influence of his work he hoped 
to see his highest wish fulfilled, that the doors of 
Florence would soon be thrown ajar for the poet of the 
nation. 


“If e’er it happen that the poem sacred 

To which both heaven and earth have set their hand, 
So that it many a year hath made me lean 

O’ercome the cruelty that bars me out 

From the fair sheepfold, where a lamb I slumbered, 
An enemy to the wolves that war upon it, 

With other voice forthwith, with other fleece 

Poet will I return and at my font 

Baptismal will I take the laurel crown.” 


In vain his hopes! It was not reserved for him to 
take the laurel crown at his native city. 

In 1821, after 20 years of banishment he died an exile 
in Ravenna. Four or five years before his death, he 
was offered permission to return to his beloved Flor- 


ence, beloved with all its faults, but under the condition 
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that he should ask forgiveness for his offences and pay 
a certain sum of money. 

Fifteen years of exile however, had given the poet 
time to find himself again. The depression and pus- 
illanimity which ring out in doleful notes from the Cantos 
of the Inferno and cause the reader a feeling of sur- 
prise mingled with dislike had long ago vanished, and 
the poet’s manful answer to that offer, adds sincere ad- 
miration of his character to the reverence which we feel 
for his genius. 

‘* By a decree,” Dante writes to a friend, “I am al- 
lowed to return to Florence, provided I pay a certain 
sum of money and submit to the humiliation of asking 
and receiving absolution. * * * ” 

**Is such an invitation, then, to return to his country 
glorious to Dante Aligheri, after suffering in exile for 
almost fifteen years? Is it thus they would recompense 
innocence which all the world knows and the labor and 
fatigue of unremitting study? Far from the man who is 
familiar with philosophy be the senseless baseness of a 
heart of earth; far from the man who cries aloud for 
justice, this compromise, by his money, with his perse- 
cutors. No, my father, this is not the way that shall 
lead me back to my country. I[ will return with hasty 
steps, if you or any other can open to me a way that 
shall not derogate from the fame and honors of Dante ; 
but if by no such way Florence can be entered, then 
Florence I shall never enter. What! shall I not every- 
where enjoy the light of the sun and stars? and may I 
not seek and contemplate in every corner of the earth 
under the canopy of the heaven, consoling and delight- 
ful truth, without rendering myself inglorious, nay in- 
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famous to the people and the Republic of Florence? 
Bread, I hope, will not fail me.” 

Poetry is the most lasting art; the song of Homer, 
the poem of Dante are still fresh to the ear that is not 
deaf. 

Carlyle says that in Dante ten silent centuries found 
a voice. His poem is not only the voice of ten cen- 
turies, but also the child-voice of alltimestocome. In 
it we find the germs which grew into modern poetry and 
the reverberations of this voice sound back from the 
lines of modern poets. Poetry* unites musical intimity 
with plastic objectivity by uniting the movement of 
sound, as human sound with stability of representa- 
tion in the ideal space of intelligence. Hence poetry 
partakes of the lasting symmetry of architecture and the 
changing harmony of music. In the Divine Comedy, 
architectural symmetry of form, the inimitable music of 
its language and rhyme harmonize with the tangible 
plasticity of its scenes and persons. 

Dante’s poem partakes of the allegorical character of 
the poetry of his age. We may ask whether there is 
any poem of his time that is not allegorical. And still 
there is a great difference between Dante’s poem and an 
allegory in the common sense of the word. In an al- 
legory the poet says one thing but meansanother. This 
is the allegory of modern times. One idea is expressed, 
but another idea is meant. In medieval allegory one 
idea is expressed, ideas are meant, one that is expressed 
and the other which isimplied by analogy. But what is 
expressed is not any less real than what is understood. 
Medieval allegory is the doctrine of the double nature 
applied to poetry. In our allegorical poetry the ideas 
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expressed denote others. In medieval allegory and the 
ideas expressed connote others. Thus if Dante him- 
self explains the allegorical character of some of his 
creations in the Divine Comedy, it does not make the 
poem itself any less real. For to him and to his time 
his poem was not the poet’s airy fabric, but an account 
of real existence: his soul had wandered through all the 
terrors, actually, bodily, In Verona the children pointed 
at him in the streets: “‘look there, the man who went 
through hell.” 

In the beginning ot the poem we find Dante lost ina 
dark forest beset with terrors and threatened with in- 
stant death from wild animals, when Virgil appears to 
him and lends him his succour, soon informing Dante 
that he is sent by Beatrice, to lead him through hell and 
purgatory from whence Beatrice herself will conduct him 
to heaven. Upon hearing this Dante gathers new hope 
‘*As flowerets by the nightly chillness bended down and 
closed, erect themselves all open on their stems when the 
sun whitens (?) them, thus I did, with my fainting cour- 
age.” And he follows Virgil to the Inferno. The local 
construction of Dante’s hell and purgatory is simple 
enough. Lucifer’s fall from heaven caused an enormous 
funnel shaped hole in the earth. This is the Inferno in 
whose lowest and narrowest part Satan remains frozen 
in the ice. This depression produced a corresponding 
elevation on the other side of the earth and the moun- 
tain thus raised is the mountain of purgatory. From 
the highest part of the Inferno eight ring-shaped nar- 
rowing plateaux, lead down to the lowest, the ninth 
circle. In the same way nine ring-shaped plateaux en- 
compass the mountain of purgatory. Heaven also has 
nine different spheres, of which the more distant sur- 
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round the nearer. Through the dark valley where we 
find Dante and Virgil at the beginning of the poem they 
arrive at the gate of hell and read there the terrible in- 
scription that pronounces the office of the Inferno: 
“‘Through me the way to the eternal city; through me 
the way into eternal pain; through me the way among 
the people lost. Justice moved my High Maker; 
Divine Power made me, Wisdom Supreme and Primal 
Love. Before me were no things created, but eternal 
and eternal I endure. Leave all hope ye that enter !” 
Terror seizes Dante. The ideaof Eternal Punishment 
strikes his heart as it does ours who cannot grasp the 
awful thought. But there are the words written above 
the door, repeated to» emphatically to allow of doubt 
or denial. They prepare for scenes of unrelenting, 
heart-rending torture that are to last forever. The 
poets enter and the punishment of the crime most com- 
mon upon earth strikes theireyes first. The lukewarm 
are punished there, who were neither good nor bad,. but 
neglected the opportunity to do good. 

Here the air trembles with the laments of those who 
lived without blame and without praise and who are now 
mingled with those abject angels who were not rebellious, 
nor were faithful to God. Heaven chased them forth 
and deep Hell receives them not. They have no hope 
of death, Mercy and Judgment disdain them. Dante, 
following the road into the Inferno, soon looks upon the 
scene depicted by Michael Angelo: the joyless strand of 
Acheron spreads before the travelers and Charon ferries 
over the lost souls, smiting with his oar whoever lingers. 

On the other side of the Acheron lies the first circle, 
the limbo, which contains the spirit of the good that 
are guilty of no other sin but that they were not Christ- 
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ians when they lived. No plaint can be heard but sighs 
which cause the eternal air to tremble. There Dante 
sees his masters, the great poets, hopeless here forever ; 
he looks upon Cesar armed and falcon-eyed and yonder, 
by himself apart, stands Saladin. There Socrates, Plato, 
Heraclitus, Cicero and the host of philosophers ad- 
miringly surround the master of those that know: 
Aristotle. 

A terrible consistency! Belief is the only salvation, 
and eternal torments await the noblest of antiquity. 
Virgil here has his home and he tells Dante the refined 
torture of this place. 

*“Lost are we and are only so far punished, that with- 
out hope we live on in desire.” 

Entering the second circle, they pass Minos, the judge 
of the under world, who whirls the sinners down to the 
terrors of the infernal circles. Purple darkness sur- 
rounds the poets and the howling wind carries floating 
with it hither and thither the souls of carnal Sinners 
amidst their shrieks, thair moanings and blasphemings. 
Like a long line of cranes we see the shadows come, 
uttering wails, borne by that strife of winds. Semiramis, 
Cleopatra and Daris pass, driven by the whirlwind of 
hell without resistance as they gave themselves up to 
the whirlwind of passion when they lived. Dante’s eyes 
are riveted on two shades that seem so light upon the 
wind. They float together; it seems that death and hell 
could not separate their souls fromeach other. He calls 
them in the name of the lore that leads them and they 
cannot resist such an appeal. It is a woman and her lover 
who sinned once, to be damned for ever. Sweet un- 
happy Francesca de Rimini that yet in the Inferno is 
wrapped in the grace of womanhood, the sympathy of 
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all the World cannot redeem thee from the terrible doom 
of never ending justice. The torments of Hell could 
not part her from the silent one by her side who cannot 
speak but weeps. She tells her story, commencing with 
one of those expressions which have reverberated in the 
literatures of the world ‘“‘There is no greater pain than 
to recall a happy time in wretchedness.” Which in 
Tennyson’s mouth takes the form of ‘‘But a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows is remembering happier things.’ She 
tells Dante how one day she and her companion read 
the tale of Lancelot and Guinevere. 

‘‘When we read how the fond smile was kissed by 
such a lover, he, who shall never be divided from me 
kissed my mouth all trembling. The book, he who 
wrote it was Galecotto, that day we read in it no 
farther.” O.W. Holmes says: 


“The kiss of love still burns upon my cheek, 
He whom I worshipped ever at my side, 

Him through the spirit-realm in vain I seek.” 
—(Songs of Many Seasons, page 17.) 
Onward the poets hurry through nightly phantas- 
magoria and step down intothe third circle where the 
souls of epicures and gluttons, lie prostrate on the 
ground thatemits a putrid smell. Eternal, accursed 
cold and heavy rain, large hail and turbid water pour 
down, while Cerberus with fierce barks clutches the 
spirits, plays and piece-meal rends them. In the next 
circle the Poets find the souls of the prodigals and ava- 
ricious rolling large dead weights, smiting these against 
each other, and then with curses and reproaches turning 
back to commence their course again. Lower Dante 
and Virgil descend into the circles of eternal despair. 
They stop on the bank of the purple black waters of 
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muddy Styx, in which they find the spirits of the 
wrathful, smiting each other with head, and with chest, 
and with feet, and maiming one another with their teeth 
piece by piece ; and underneath the surface of the bog, 
fixed in the slime of the black mire, are souls that make 
the water bubble at the surface, saying, “Sullen were 
we in the sweet air that is gladdened by the sun, carry- 
ing hazy smoke within our hearts; now lie we sullen 
here.”’ 

Crossing the river Styx in the skiff of Plalegyas, our 
poets meet with a spirit that rises out of the mud, and 
a conversation ensues that shows the spirit that lives 
in our travelers while dwelling in the Inferno. But 
before giving this passage it might be instructive to 
quote what Carlyle thinks of the poet’s temper and dis- 
position: ‘‘ What a paltry notion is that of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, being a poor, splenetic, impotent, 
terrestrial libel; putting those into hell whom he could 
not be avenged upon on earth. I suppose if ever pity, 
tender as a mother’s, was in the heart of any man it was 
in Dante’s. But a man who does not know rigor can- 
not pity either. His very pity will be cowardly, ego- 
tistic, sentimentality or little better. I know not in 
the world an affection equal to that of Dante. It is a 
tenderness, a trembling, longing, pitying love; like the 
wail of AZolian harps, soft, soft; like a child’s young 
heart.” 

Now to the passage to which I referred. While we 
were running through the dead channel, there arose be- 
fore me one full of mud and said, ‘‘ Who art thou that 
comest before thy time?” And Itohim, ‘If I come, 
I stay not. But thou, who art thou that hast become 
so foul?” Heanswered, ‘‘ Thou seest that I am one 
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who weep.” And Ito him, “ With weeping and with 
sorrow, accursed spirit, continue thou! For | know 
thee all filthy as thou art.” 

Then he stretched both hands to the boat, whereat 
the wary master, thrust him off, saying, ‘‘ Away there 
among the other dogs.’”” And he put his arms about 
my neck, kissed my face, and said, ‘‘ Indignant soul ! 
blessed be she that bore thee. In your world, that was 
an arrogant personage. Good there is none to orna- 
ment the memory of him; so is his shadow here in 
fury.” And I, ‘‘ Master, I should be glad to see him 
lipped in this lee ere we quit the lake.” And he to 
me, ‘‘ Before the shore comes to thy view, thou shalt 
be satisfied. It is fitting that thou shouldst be gratified 
in such a wish.” A little after this I saw the muddy 
people make such rending of him, that even now I 
praise and thank God for it. All cried, ‘‘To Filippo 
Argenti.” To our feeling this passage is worse than 
medieval, it seems barbarous. The attempt to increase 
the torment of the eternally damned is revolting; but 
Virgil congratulated and thinks that the mother ‘is 
blessed that bore a son capable of such action. It is as 
if the poet had inhaled with the infernal atmosphere 
infernal feelings. No modern poet could have written 
this, nor described the scene in other words than those 
of deepest sorrow. It is repugnant to the modern heart 
and jars on the modern ear. It takes all the subse- 
quent heavenly harmony of Purgatory and Paradise to 
make us forget these dissonant notes of the banished 
poet. 

Our admiration of Dante makes us desire to find 
cause to overcome the first feeling of indignation. Itis 
hard to believe that the poet’s noble features should 
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ever be distorted by the feelings of the demon. Trying 
to explain this discrepancy we find a line in the 16th 
Canto, which may shed some light on the spirit of the 
whole Inferno. There the poet seeing the proud, un- 
yielding spirit of Capaneus, complains that even the 
fiery flakes seem not to ripen him. Toripen? Then 
the unhappy souls are not destined to remain always in 
the realm of torture, there is a future state different 
from this, in which they ripen towards Heaven. By tor- 
ture’ they will work another and to this terrible begin- 
ning. (Cicero.) 

But how bring harmony into these two conflicting 
views, the one which the threatening inscription of the 
Infernal Portal proclaims ‘‘ eternal punishment” and the 
milder prophecy implied by this hope that these tor- 
tures will ripen the afflicted towards heaven. Reading 
the inscription again in the mellower light of doubt, it 
thunders forth the same words, but the meaning to us 
has changed. ‘‘ And I eternal last,” is written there 
still; but not the torture of each individual sinner will 
last eternally who isever ripening towards grace, but 
the place of torment will stand forever in threatening 
firmness, never shaken, it will eternally last. If we 
thus read the inscription, we shall see why the wicked 
souls are requested to leave all hope. Nothing will be 
allowed to alleviate their torture. The solace of hope 
is reserved for those whose sins are noc black enough 
for the darkness of the Inferno, and may be atoned for 
in the aspiring circles of Purgatory. Thus between the 
Inferno and Purgatory, the difference is not that one 
is eternal and the other temporal punishment, but that 
both are finite, and the punishment is tempered by 
hope in purgatory and unmitigated torture in the 
Inferno. 
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Conscious of this mission of the Inferno, the poet 
may well be provoked to see how, by continued defiance 
the unhappy souls lengthen their term of penance and 
may even attempt to break their haughty pride which 
alone bars them from the happiness of a better future, 
by increasing their torture. Dante and Virgil continue 
their journey until before them arise the red-hot towers 
and mosques of the city of Dis, the city of Satan, where 
the cursed souls refuse them admission until a messenger 
of heaven opens for them the doors. |Numberless 
graves, glowing red-hot, with their covers raised ex- 
tend before their feet and from the tombs proceed 
grievous moans. Heretics are punished here among 
whom Farinata who uprose erect with breast and front 
as if even Hell, he held in great contempt. 

Descending through a wild chasm into the seventh 
circle they arrive at a river of blood watched by Gen- 
taurs in which boils every one who by violence injured 
others. Here Alexander the great stands immersed to 
his eyebrows, and there Attila, the scourge of the earth. 
On the other side of the river, the second part of the 
seventh circle, they find themselves in a dense forest. 
In vain they look for the refreshing green of foliage and 
the gracefully slender outlines of twigs and branches. 
Not green but dark and swathy leaves they find on trees 
gnarled and intertangled, bearing not fruit, but poison- 
ous thorns. The wood resounds with lamentation and 
wails, but no soul is visible that makes them. To ex- 
plain this, Virgil says: 


“If thou break off 
Some little spray from any of these trees, 
The thoughts thou hast will wholly be made vain ; 
Then stretched I forth my hand a little forward 
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And plucked a branchlet off from a great thorn ; 
And the trunk cried, “ Why dost thou mangle me ?”’ 
After it had become embrowned with blood, 

It re-commenced its cry: “ Why dost thou rend me ? 
Hast thou no spirit of pity whatsoever ? 

Men once we were and now are changed to trees ; 
Indeed thy hand should be more pitiful, 

Even if the souls of serpents we had been. 

As out of a green brand, that is on fire 

At one of the ends and from the other drips 

And hisses with the wind that is escaping ; 

So from that splinter issued forth together 

Btoh words and blood.” 


In this way the Violent against themselves are pun- 
ished, while the Violent against God, Nature and Art, 
and also the usurers are punished in the same circle by 
being hunted by fierce dogs or by the fire of heaven rain- 
ing down upon their naked bodies that stand upon the 


glowing sands—and still some of them are not bowed 
down; even under eternal torture they keep up the 
heaven-storming Titan Spirit of Man. One of the 
Violent against God, Capaneus, one of the seven of 
Thebes sternly and quietly bears the rain of the fiery 
flakes, so that Dante asks Virgil: 


“Who is the mighthy one who seems to heed not 
The fire and lyeth lowering and disdainful, 

So that the rain seems no to ripen him? 

And he himself who had become aware 

That I was questioning my Guide about him; 
Cried “Such as [ was living, lam dead. 


This circle is the place which Dante assigns to his old 
teacher Brunetto Latini, whom he meets here and in 
whose mouth he puts one of those prophesies which show 
how firmly Dante believes in his future greatness: if 
thou thy stars do follow, thou canst not fail thee of a 
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glorious port, if well I judge, in the life beautiful. 
Dante's warm praise of his Master forms a strange con- 
trast to the place he puts him into. Conversing with 
Latini, Dante eulogizes him in the following way : 


If my entreaty wholly were fulfilled 

Replied Ito him: “ Not yet would you be 
In banishment from human nature placed ; 
For in my mind is fixed and touches now 
My heart the dear and good paternal image 
Of you when in the world from hour to hour 
You taught me how a man becomes eternal. 
And how much I am grateful, while I live, 
Behoves that in my language be discerned.” 


L. F. Soipan. 
(To be continued in April number). 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tme GREVILLE Memoirs: A Journal of the reigns of King 
George IV, and King William IV.  Bric-a-Brac Series. 
Edited by R. H. Stoddard. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
New York, 1875, 


This edition of the Greville Memoirs, though greatly 
abridged from the more voluminous English edition, has care- 
fully preserved all the portions that possess any interest for 
American Readers, and presents them ina very convenient 
shape. These memoirs cover a recent period of considerable 
importance in English History, (1818-37) and many of the 
characters which appear on its pages are still familiarly re- 
membered. The author, Sir Charles Greville, was evidently a 
man of acuteness and, culture; belonging to no political 
party, he possessed no party prejudices, and his judgments, 
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though frequently severe, are peculiarly impartial; of poble 
family, he moved in the highest circles, and as clerk of the 
council, he naturally came in contact with the most noted men 
of his day. One noteworthy feature of his memoirs is their 
honesty: a judgment once formed and registered, is allowed to 
stand as first written; any modification or alteration of his 
opinion is entered in his journal at the proper place; and, 
whenever he has occasion to reverse his judgments, as he 
sometimes does, he does it fully and fairly. To those who care 
to know what a shrewd, fair-minded, though somewhat merci- 
less critic of men and events, has written of his own ex- 
perience with the great men of his time, this work contains a 
fund of interest and information which will amply repay them 
for the reading. a ¥. B.D 


Knient’s AMERICAN MEoHANIcAL Diotionary. By Edward H. 
Knight. J. B. Ford & Co., 1875. 


This book supplies a need which has long been felt by all 
who are in any way interested in machinery. There are, it is 
true, numerous expositions of special branches of science and 
the mechanical arts, but, as far as we know, this is the only 
standard work which gives an adequate view of the present ad- 
vanced state of mechanical science in all of its branches and 
departments. In form it is a dictionary, with descriptive defini- 
tions of machines, tools, instruments, and processes in their 
alphabetical order, and with special indices, lists of the imple- 
ments of the several Trades, Manufactures, Arts and Sciences. 

But in reality it is much more than a mere word book : the des- 
criptions exemplified by nearly 6,000 illustrations are such as 
to convey to the mind of the reader a clear and satisfactory 
knowledge of the various instruments and inventions of which 
it treats. Every person engaged in scientific or mechanical 
pursuits, frequently desires information upon machines or inven- 
tions which hitherto has been practically unattainable, or at best 
not to be acquired without the expenditure of considerable time 
and effort. To all such this work offers, in the most readily ac- 
cessible form, an amount of knowledge which could not be 
obtained, even by one acquainted with and having access to the 
sources of information, without searching through a great num- 
ber of volumes. 
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It is published in three volumes, each volume containing up- 
ward of 800 pages. Neither time nor money have been spared 
to make the work all that could be desired, both as to contents 
and appearance. 2. & 2 


Tevonsa Gronpiz. A Legendary Poem by Levi Bishop. Also 
Miscellaneous Poems by the same Author. 


“History informs us that when the present site of Detroit 
was first visited by Europeans, it was occupied by an Indian 
village called Teuchsa Grondie.’’ This gives the scene of the 
poem. Detroit has here her early history moulded into a 
poetical form. The Indian customs and traditions, the early 
settlers, beautiful descriptions of forest and lake are the chief 
subjects of the work. Its greatest merits are smoothness of 
versification, picturesque narration, and great command of 
poetical language. We do not know who was the author’s 
model, but there is very much in the poem which reminds us of 
Sir Walter Scott, and in our judgment it is quite as fascinating 
as the poems ofthe Scotch bard. The main defect of the work 
we should say to be, lack of poetical conception. D. J. S. 


Eprocus or History. The Era of Protestant Revolutions; The 
Crusades; The Thirty Years War; The Houses of Lancaster 
and York; and others. Edited by Edward E. Morris. Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co., New York, 1874. 


The rapid increase of works adapted for the general reader 
is a peculiar feature of the literature of the present day 
‘Treatises on History, Literature, and Science are now no longer 
made the exclusive property of scholars; the results of the 
study and thought of specialists are presented to the reading 
public in a form which is all the more valuable for its com- 
pactness. The increasing numbers of such books is an evi- 
dence not only of a healthy interest on the part of the public 
in matters that formerly were considered the privilege of 
students, but also of the recognition onthe part of special 
students, of a reading public hitherto ignored, and of their own 
obligations to contribute to it in the form of culture the results 
of their lite-work. 

The “Epochs of History” belong to books of this kind. 
They are written by men well qualified for the work they have 
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undertaken; the treatment is generally clear and comprehen- 
sive, and in accord with the idea that the history of a nation or 
era is but a phase of the process of world-growth ; the books 
are of a convenient size, well arranged, well printed, and sup- 
plied with maps which fully illustrate and explain the text. 

Epochs are periods of transition. When the civilization of 
the nation has outgrown the prescribed forms which it has in- 
herited, it can not readily modify or abolish them; as institu- 
tions of state, they claim the right of existence; and, being too 
narrow and meagre for the increasing necessities of the people, 
they become oppressive. As the burden is more severely felt, 
the struggle between established institutions and the national 
need increases until it becomes revolution, and resultsin the 
downfall of all that is unfit to survive. New institutions suffi- 
cient for the new necessities are created, and these continue 
until they in turn are outgrown. . 

The history of an epoch should therefore consist of three 
subdivisions; First. The period of dissatisfaction, in which 
new ideas take possession of the national mind, new necessities 
begin to appear, and the inadequacy of existing forms begins to 
be generally felt; prophets and martyrs of a newer and better 
faith appear to arouse the people, and prepare them for the 
coming struggle. Second, The period of revolution. Third, 
The new establishment. The results of the revolution should 
be comprehensively stated, and the national condition con- 
trasted with that which formerly existed, that the gain may be 
made apparent. Material prosperity or adversity must not be 
mistaken for real gain or loss, for the former may be merely ac- 
cidental, or perhaps the price paid for larger freedom, while any 
advance which a nation may make in its principles of govern- 
ment or society, is a permanent gain to itself and to the entire 
community of nations. 

The study of history by epochs is highly advantageous ; the 
questions at issue may thus be most clearly seen ; the relation 
of a single nation to the world and of the past to the present 
most fully understood, with the least cost of labor. Readers in 
general do not have the time to consider, and do not care to know 
the mass of details usually presented under the name of history, 
but the historic movements, whose results exist as the rational 
basis of our present civilization, must be comprehended before 
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one can well anderstand the political and social world in whieh 
he ‘livos. B.. V. Be Dey 


A Treatise oN Ptang AND SpueRioaL TarconomeTry. . By ©. 

F. R. Bellows. New York, 1874. Sheldon & Co. 

A clear, concise werk, but it is rather difficult to find any 
special superiority to Olney’s Trigonometry whieh appears in 
the same series. A large proportion of fine print in,a sehopl 
text-book is always objectionable, especially so in, works,,of 
this kind: the publishers seem to have ignored this fagt. 
Mathematical demonstrations should be presented in as clear a 
‘form: as possible; they must ‘naturally abound in letters and 
symbols, and if these are presented. in. fine, closely printed 
type, the difficulty of acquiring, and the injurious effect upon 
scholars’ eyes are needlessly increased. B. V. B. Di: 


Latin Hymys wits Enawisn Notes. By F. A. March, LL.D. 
Harper & Brothers. 


This is the first of a projected series of which four volumes 
are now. in press: viz. Latin Hymns and Tertullian in Latin, 
Busebius and Athenagoras in Greek. 

These books are to be edited by Prof. March, and prepared 
with ‘revised texts; introductions, and notes after the model of 
the most approved classical text books. If favorably received, 
they will be supplemented with volumes of Augustine, Cyprian, 
Lactantius, Justin Martyr, Chrysostom and others. sufficient 
for a complete college course. This seriés’is the result of‘an 
endowment by Mr. Benjamin Douglass for the study of these 
authors in Lafayette College. 

The introduction of this new course means the displacement 
of the old; for there is not room for both within the ordinary 
limits of classical study. This substitution ie urged on the riea 
of superiority in content and form. The argument r iy be 
briefiy stated thus: Modern linguistic science values liu. ature 
according to its truthfulness and historic significar , and 
those works which contain the most faithful delinea ‘1 and 
expression of the noblest character should be regarde. 1s the 
best educational powers. Since, then, Christianity is stter 
than Paganism. the writings of the early Christians \, hich 


record the most momentous of human events and the grandest 
13 . 
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of human thoughts, must furnish a safer mental pabulum for 
youth than the sensual frivolities of heathen poets, and the ab- 
surdities of heathen mythology. Accordingly it is asserted 
that these hymns are far better than Augustan Odes, not only 
in grandeur of thought, but also in vigor, harmony and sim- 
plicity of language, because they are the only original 
Latin poetry; the so-called classical poetry being in both 
form and substance a mere echo of Greece. The latter never 
moved the people, while the former were the true folk poetry, 
the ‘“‘ Bible of the people” being written in the household 
language of the day, and therefore bearing nearly the same idiom- 
atic relation to the works of Horace or Virgil that the writings 
of Bunyan bear to those of Bacon or Milton. 

The volume under review contains a judicious selection from 
the thousands of hymns approved by priesthood and people 
from the time of Bishop Hilary of Poictiers in the latter half of 
the fourth century to our own time, the collections closing with 
the beautiful hymn, Jesus, pro me perforatus; “ Rock of Ages 
cleft for me,” composed in 1848, by Augustus M. Toplady and 
Wm. E. Gladstone, recent prime minister of England. The 
range of subjects, when taken in chronological order, is inter- 
estingly suggestive. Thus the earliest hymns are generally the 
simplest rythmic offerings of thanks and praise to the giver of 
all blessings, especially at morning and evening. Occasionally 
the monotony is relieved by a home thrust at hydra-headed 
heresy, as when the pious Hilary in his hymn on “ Penitential 
Grief” bursts forth : 


Ymnum fideli modulando gutture 
Arrium sperno, latrantem Sabellium, 
Assensi nunquam grunnienti Simoni Fance susurra. 


‘* With faithful voice upraised in tuneful song 
Arius I despise, Sabellius too, 

The barking cur, nor have I ever yet 

Agreed with him of hoarsely grunting throat, 
The swinish Simon.’’ 


Afterwards they commemorate the heroism of saints and 
martyrs. Still later they express the brooding love and faith 
of contemplative piety. And finally, as monasticism and 
chivalry grew side by side, monkish ingenuity arrayed marto- 
latry in the most seductive garb. Then, of course, congrega- 
tional singing yielded to trained choirs with instrumental ac- 
eompaniment and the hymns ceased to Be truly popular. 
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The metrical transition is no less remarkable. The quantita- 
tive metre of the Augustan age is slowly but surely merged in- 
to accentual metre with its accompanying alliteration and 
rhyme; so that the two-fold evidence of substance and style is 
generally sufficient to determine the era of any hymn of uncer- 
tain authorship. 

Of the 151 hymns included in this volume, 67 are Iambic, 56 
Trochaic, the rest Dactylic or Anapaestic. Bishopsand monks 
constitute a majority of the known authors, although two royal 
gems are inserted, one composed by Robert II of France, the other 
by Mary, Queen of Scotia. Sad and brief, like her life, here it 
is with a rough translation : 


O Domine Deus! ** O God, my master ! 
Speravi in te: I’ve hoped in thee: 

O care mi Jesu! O precious Jesus! 

Nunc libera me: Now liberate me: 

In dura catena, In heavy chains, 

In misera poena, In wretched pains, 

Desidero te: el long for thee: 

Languendo gemendo, With moaning and groaning, 
Et genufiectendo With bending of knee 
Adoro, imploro, I adore thee, I implore thee, 
Ut liberes me! To set me free! 


Dividing for convenience the mass of modern classical 
students into two classes: viz., those who study Latin and 
Greek merely as a means for the attainment of a better 
knowledge of our own language: and those who regard it rather 
as an end, either professionally or with reference to the highest 
possible culture, we may reasonably conclude that the use of 
this series will be confined mainly to the latter and smaller elass. 

For the former nothing, in my opinion, can supply the place 
of Ciceronian and Virgilian. Latin, however artificial the syn- 
tax may appear in comparison with the looser constructions of 
the Christian hymns, or with the idioms of our own “ grammar- 
less tongue.” 

According to this view these works will be valuable only to 
upper classes of our universities, and to men of elegant leisure 
and refined tastes. Finally, though the introduction of the 
Latin hymns might be regarded by some as religious teaching 
in disguise, it would perhaps tend to assuage the fears of those 
who profess to believe that the present secular system is des- 
tined to breed “educated rascality, learned licentiousness, in- 
tellectual infidelity and moral death.” Geo. B. Mac Letuan. 
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NOTICES OF SOCIETIES. 


THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


The adjourned meeting of the Academy of Science, met om 


the evening of January 18th. The officers elected were, for 
President, Mr. W. T. Harris; Vice Presidents, Mr. Albert 
Todd and Dr. Geo. Engelmann; Corresponding Secretary, 


Judge Nathanial Holmes; Recording Secretary, Mr. C. V. 
Riley ; Treasurer, Dr. Enno Sanders; Curators, Prof. Adolph 
Schmidt, Prof. W. B. Potter, and Dr. F. C. A. Richardson; 
Librarian, Mr. J. J. Bailey; Committee on Publication, Messrs. 
Engelmann, Holmes and Riley; Committee on Cabinet, Mr. 
Edwin Harrison, Prot. G. C. Broadhead and Mr. R. Chauvenet; 
Committee on Library, Dr. Chas. E. Briggs, Dr. S. Pollock, 
and Dr. G. J. Engelmann. 

The Academy held its regular semi-monthly meeting on the 
evening of February Ist. Judge Holmes, the Corresponding 
Secretary, presented several books and pamphlets, among 
others the reports of the Chief Engineer U. S. A., for 1874. 
Parts 1 and 2, and for 1868. Inthe reports ef Gen. Humph- 
reys, Chief Engineer, are stated objections to the Jetty system 
for the improvement of the mouth of the Mississippi river, the 
chief of which is the precipitation of detrities in the river water 
by the salt sea water, causing a bar at the river’s mouth, and as 
there exists no current in the Gulf of sufficient strength to 
sweep this away, it would remain a permanent obstacle. Judge 
Holmes, also read an abstract of an interesting essay by Herr 
Plath, or Munich, on “ Agriculture among the Chinese and 
Japanese,” showing the importance they attach to the science, 
and the perfection to which they have carried it. Referenee 
was made to articles in the December and January numbers ot 
“ Nature on the Sea Bottom,” written by Prof. C. W. Thomp- 
son ; also to Prof. Loomis’ theory that cold storms were fre- 
quently caused by downward currents of air from the upper 
regions of the atmosphere. 

Dr. G. J. Engelmann presented photographs of ancient speci- 
mens of implements, grain, crockery, etc., which were referred 
to the date B. C., 700. 
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Prof. Riley related a number of interesting facts concerning 
the habits of squirrels in storing acorns, and cutting pine cones. 

Statistics on the weather were presented, arrangements made 
to secure the classification and cataloguing of the library, and 
an announcement made that the matter of stock subscription 
for the purpose of building on the lot now owned by the 
Academy, would be laid before the Association at the next 
meeting. B. V. B. D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


The regular monthly meeting of the Normal School Associa- 
tion was held on Saturday, February 6th, in the Session Room 
of the Board of Public Schools. Louis Soldan, Esqy., Principal 
of the Normal School, presented a valuable translation from 
Dr. Waitz’s Pedagogics (according to Herbart’s Philosophical 
System), « which paper the following is an abstract : 

“The value of memory depends on the degree in which it 
serves the intellect, and rests on the manner in which its con- 
cepts are connected. We must dispense with mnemonic aids 
which do not aid intellect in its development and may injure it. 
Materials of thought, as such must be mastered ; particulars must 
be arranged from general point of view and made to exhibit 
their inherent connection as this is the only form in which they 
ean be used by the thinking faculty. Particulars must be ar- 
ranged in such a way that they can, if necessary, be separated 
from the group of concepts to which they belong, otherwise 
thought is impeded by mass of information. The order in 
which links of a chain of fucts are arranged in memory is a 
main condition of their reproduction. Logical memory be- 
gins with the grasping of the general idea; under the general 
idea topics of lower order and under these, still more special 
topics are comprehended, which include the particular facts of 


the knowledge to be acquired. Thus arranged, knowledge 
forms a systematic group which can be seen from one point of 
view in all its ramifications. 

‘The closer the connection between old and newly acquired 
knowledge is made, the more surely can recollection reproduce 


the knowledge. Repetition is the only means of fastening a 
thing in memory, and ought to lead to a more connected state- 
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ment of facts and recitation of topics. Principal difficulty in 
recollection of knowledge is that it only mediately depends on 
will. Spontaneous interest in the object is the most powerful 
help to recollection as well as to attention. Subservience to 
will we may call discipline of memory ; it stands in direct con- 
nection with attention by act of the will. Our power and habit 
of connecting our concepts increases in strength in proportion 
as our power of attention by act of will grows.” 

Mr. Soldan in introducing his paper stated of his author that 
while Hegel constructed the real out of the ideal, Herbart 
constructed the ideal out of the real and hence was eminently 
practical. G. C. B. 
SOCIETY FOR THE RENDITION OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, 


The fourth soiree, given by Messrs. Robyn and Schmidt, took 
place at the house of Mr. Robyn, on the 3d of January, before a 
small but very appreciative audienee. 

Mr. Robyn playing either Piano or Violincello, and Mr. 
Schmidt Violin or Piano. The following was the programme: 

I. Grand Duo, pour le Piano 4 quatre mains par N. Louis, 
Op. 50. 

Il. 8mo concerto pour Violin avec accompo de Piano par 
Ch de Beriot, Op. 99. , 

Ill. Tyrolienne variée pour Violincello avec accomp. de 
Piano, par R. E. Bockmuéhl, Op. 45. 

IV. Sonata pour Violon et Piano, par L. v. Beethover, 
Op. 30—No. 3. 

V. Introduction et variations sur |. Air Favori, pour le 
Piano par J. Ries, Op. 75. 

VI. Concerto pour le Violon avee accomp. de Piano, par F. 
Mendelsohn, Op. 64. 

The fifth soirée was given at the same place by the same 
performers, on the 24th of January, with the following pro- 
gramme, every composition being played entire. 

I. Duo Brilliant pour Piano et Violon, par J. Benedict, et C. 
de Beriot. 

II. Concert in A minor for Violin and Piano, by P. Rode, 
Op. 9. 

111. Divertissement pour le Violoncello avec accomp. de 


Piano, par H. Robyn, Op. 7. 
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IV. Sonata pour Violon et Piano, par L. V. Beethoven, Op. 
30. No. 2. 

V. Grande Fantasie Brilliante pour Violon avec accomp. ed 
Rano, par J, Artot, Op. 4. 

Vl. Andante et Rondo Russe pour le Violon avec accomp. 
de Piano par C. de Beriot Op. 32. 

SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 

At the January meeting a paper was read by Mr. 8. L. Weil. 
He referred to the difference of method in teaching a dead or 
living language, and in giving instruction to children or adults, 
also to a class or to an individual. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, an interesting distinction was made between English and 
American scholarship. At the February meeting, Mr. M. W. 
Miller will present the subject of Oral Teaching. 

PEN AND PENCIL CLUB. 

This Society met the last week in January .at the residence of 
its president, W. R. Hodges, Esq. 

The event of the evening was a discriminating, thoughtful 
sketch of the life and character of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
written and read by Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell. This was suc- 
ceeded by a humorous recital from Prof. O. H. Fethers, given 
with wonted vigor and spiciness. 

Mr. Hodges next called the attention of his guests to a bust 
of “ Purity” executed by Mr. Knowles, a young artist of promise, 
judged even by this one work. It is an endeavor to typify the 
truest and highest of modern American womanhood—the wo- 
man of to-day sharply contrasted with classic and antique 
models. The true American woman, however, represents much 
more than simple purity. Vital as is this element of her char- 
acter, others more positive, more striking, obscure its promi- 
nence—nay, almost subordinate the negative virtues. To this 
truth the artist has unconsciously given marked expression in 
his work, and hence it was said rightly that the title chosen by 
him was a misnomer. 

One of Meeker’s dreamy idealizations of Louisiana scenery, 
Eichbaum’s unique “ Disappointed Politician,” and a very 
effective study in por:raiture by Mr. Will Chase, representing a 
very aged woman dressed in the Elizabethan style, largely con- 
tributed to the interest of the evening’s entertainment. E. 
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Noticeable Articles in the Magazines and Re- 


views. 


Harper’s, for February, contains an illustrated article upos 
“ Caricature among the Ancients,” showing that they employed 
every device of ridicule that is known to us. 

In this number, Sefior Castellar describes Hegel’s exposition 
of the relation of Religion to Philosophy; its perusal ought to 
moderate the severity of those who regard these as necessarily 
antagonistic. 

Mr. Knight’s paper on “ The First Century of the Republic” 
treats of “ Mechanical Inventions.’’ “Miss Angel” is the title 
of a finely written novel by Anne Thackeray ; it is full with art 
and artists. 


The Galaxy, for February, has a strong article by J. Brander 
Matthews on “The Decline ot the Drama.” The writer answers 
the “Croaker’s” refrain and proves, forcibly, that the Dramas 
has steadily improved “physically, morally and mentally, as 
well as in actors and dramatists,” (as an average). 


Lippincott’s, for January, contains, noticeably, a fine poem, 
subject: “ Corn,” by Sidney Lanier. The Poet sings the certain 
ruin from hazardous speculation, and celebrates the slow but 
sure reward of tillage. It is varied in metre, rhythmical in 
movement, and is colored with fresh and vigorous imagery. 


The Nation, No. 500. The article, “ Life and Literature in 
Fatherland,” by John F. Hurst, calls attention to one point in 
education which our readers should notice,—the impolicy of 
sending American children, unaccompanied by their parents, to 
Germany for a school education. In regard to this, the writer 
says: ‘It is time that a blast was blown against this increasing 
practice. The good schools of Germany are mainly the public 
ones ; into these American boys cannot enter until they have 
attained very considerable proficiency in the language; nor, 
having entered, can they derive any real benefit from the course 
of study unless they remain for years. The private schools, 
which catch the large proportion of foreign boys, are generally 
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wretched. The different nationalities in them, herd together 
and use their vuwa tongue. Little German is learned and much 
English is forgotten or debauched: The land swarms with 
American boys who can neither write a decent German letter 
nor spell an English phrase such as ‘the son of my house’ much 
more correctly than ‘the Sohn of my Haus.’” 


Littell’s Living Age, No. 1596. The article, “ Ancient Classies 
—Latin Literature,” taken from Blackwood’s, will possess pecu- 
liar interest for those to whom Latin is not as intelligible as 
English, and who desire to have a clear idea of the nature, 
value and extent of Litin literature. No. 1598 has an article 
on “Charlesand Mary Lamb.” It was written for the West- 
minster by one who thoroughly appreciates the attractiveness 
of his theme, and whose information qualifies him for his task. 
To all lovers of Charles Lamb’s writings (and who is so insen- 
sible as to be excluded from this list?) this article will be ser- 
viceable, lst, as adding to their information; 2d, as fixing the 
relative value of the various editions of Lamb’s works ; and, 3d, 
as stating the merits and defects of the last claimant for edito- 
rial favor. 

The Eclectic Magazine, February, ’75. “ Primitive Man” is the 
title of an article criticising the views of Tyler and Lubbock. 
“Contrasts of Ancient and Modern History,” by Prof. F. W. 
Newman, treats of the contrasts of religions; it is clear and sug- 
gestive. This number contains also an article on “ The Past 
and Future of our Earth,” by R. A. Proctor. 


Report of the New York City Council of Political Reform, for the 

fears 1872,-3,-4. This gives an account of the labors and ob- 
jects of the organization which overthrew the Tweed rule, and 
which has since been working for reform. It is a significant 
political fact of the time that all the large cities of the country 
have similar organizations. The danger of such bodies is that 
they are apt to fall under party influence, and the New York 
City Council has not kept itself free from such suspicion. But 
the political principle upon which it is based, is a valid one, and 
deserves all encouragement ; namely, that there exists the neces- 
sity for a large body of independent voters in every community 
who are ready to give their suffrage to cither party in favor of 
the best candidates. 
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The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, January, 1875. Apart 
from the subjects which have special interest for the student of 
Speculative Philosophy, there are several articles of interest to 
the general reader. ‘The seties of articles on Shakespeare’s 
Plays, which Mr. D.J. Snider is contributing to Taz Western, 
will require from the student of Shakespeare a knowledge of 
those published in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. “ Win- 
ter’s Tale” is the subject of the article in the January number. 
“ Beethoven’s Sonata Impassionata,” by C. W. Chapman, will 
have an interest for students of “ classic music.” 


Selections from the Addresses, Letters and Miscellaneous Writings 
of Thomas Allen, St. Louis, Mo. This isan avant-courier of a 
book now in press, and will certainly excite interest on the part 
of many who have known the author as identified with St. Louis 
interests. In the specimen before us there are given, Ist, Call 
for a National Railroad Convention, June, 1849 (the first organ- 
ized movement for a Pacific Railroad); 2d, Agriculture ; 3d, 
Agriculture; 4th, Commerce (address delivered at the National 
Commercial Convention, 1872); 5th, National Labor Union; 
6th, Condition of Trade and Industry (address delivered before 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, May 27th, 1874). 
This last article will be remembered with pleasure by all who 
read the more serious parts of the daily papers of May 28th, and 
the full address will be welcomed by all who wish to under- 
stand the relation of our railroads to our other industries; by 
those, especially, who have been anxious to hear from some 
railroad President who united to his administrative power the 
literary ability which should make this power recognized by 
the community at large. 7. mm G. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


Forty-ninth annual report of the President of Harvard Col- 
lege, 1873-74. The University of Harvard lost within the year 
five professors: L. Agassiz, George Derby, Thomas Barnes, 
Hitchcock and Jeffries Wyman. Twenty resigned. Twenty- 
six were appointed for terms longer than one year. Fifteen 
for 1873-74, and twenty for 1874-75. The young men who 
enter Harvard College, year by year, have obtained their pre- 
paratory training at public schools, at endowed schools or 
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academies, at private schools, at other colleges, or from teach- 
ers who take a small number of private pupils; of the young 
men received into this college, during the last eight years, LEss 
than one-third have come from public schools. There are good 
reasons for the smallness of this quota. Most of our public 
schools are conducted on the principle of bringing every child, 
even the dullest, up to a certain moderate standard of excel- 
lence. To obtain this result, there is necessary an amount of 
repetition and drill, which involves a grievous waste of time for 
the more intelligent children. But these are precisely the ones 
who ought to go to college, and it is seldom to their interest to 
remain in the regular classes of an ordinary public school. 

In regard to High Schools, President Eliott hopes, that the 
day is not far distant when, with the spread of physiological 
and pedagogical information, the practice of providing High 
Schools for boys and girls may, in the interest of both sexes, 
become universal. 

The ways in which the relations between secondary schools 
and colleges can be made better, are, in President Eliot’s opin- 
ion, as follows: The multiplication of endowed schools, ex- 
pressly devoted to fitting boys for college, would effect the ob- 
ject in a perfectly satisfactory way, provided that towns or be- 
nevolent individuals create a sufficient number of free schol- 
larships therein. The establishment of public schools on the 
general plan of the Boston Latin School, would also make col- 
lege and professional training accessible to the elite of all 
classes. It would, of course, be quite unnecessary that every 
town should have such a school; several towns or districts 
might combine to maintain one. The High Schools could then 
be conducted exclusively in the interest of boys and girls whose 
education is to stop at seventeen or eighteen yeurs of age. The 
desired connection between the secondary schools and the col- 
leges might also be secured by effecting certain changes in. the 
requisitions for admission to college on the one hand and in the 
studies of the existing High Schools on the other. If the col- 
leges would accept, at the option of the candidate, a year’s 
work in French or German for the year’s work in Greek, which 
they now require, and the High Schools would make Latin a 
substantial part of their course of study for all pupils, the de- 
sired junction of the two classes of institutions would be prac- 
tically effected. 
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The Journal of Education, Province of Ontario, calls the atten- 
tion of all teachers to the establishment of school libraries. “The 
perusal of good books,” it says, “will be at once a stimulus 
and a relaxation, as well as an intellectual advantage to the 
pupils themselves. It will, doubtless, also be no less a source 
of pleasure and profit to their parents and other rate-payers ; 
the desire for reading should be rightly directed, or, what is 
better, gratified in a legitimate way in the school itself. 

In an other article, the Journal says, that village libraries 
and reading rooms were much required in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Ontario, for the winter months, as introducers of a 
more intellectual atmosphere, as a counterpoise for question- 
able haunts and modes of recreation, and as a means of bring- 
ing together the different classes of which even village life is 
composed, and cementing the union by the bond of intelli- 
gence. 


The Educational Journal of Virginia. Among the articles of 
general interest may be mentioned an address before the Edu- 
cational Association at Norfolk, by Thos. R. Price, the points of 
which are: (a) To lead the young to simplicity and correctness 
of language, (6) to form in them the habit of reading. 


“The Refinement of Education,” by James Hannan; “ The 
Letter Killeth—the Spirit Giveth Life,” by Dr. Samuel Willard ; 
and “Soldier Fritz,” by J. C. Pickard,” are all worthy of men- 
tion. Prof. Pickard’s little story is well translated from the 
German, and will be found very amusing. W.H. R. 


The New England Journal of Education. This educational pa- 
per contains, as usual, many interesting articles, several of 
which we had noticed at length, but are compelled, by limited 
space, to refer to by title alone. “The Biography of Alpheus 
Crosby” deserves the attention of readers. “The Law of the 
Teaching Process,” by I. M.Gregory, L.L.D., will interest those 
who eare for methods of instruction. In No.4, of this same 
journal, we have, Ist, Superintendent Philbrick’s opinions of the 
Kindergarten Schools ; 2d, Provision made in Massachusetts for 
free instruction in Industrial or Mechanical Drawing; 3d, Gov. 
Gaston’s endorsement of “Art Education.” While we recom- 
mend this number as a whole, we feel it a duty to protest 
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against the article “German Schools,” by Prof. N. T. Allen. 
Our reasons we shall hope to present in the April Western. 


[Owing to the demands upon our space, notices and acknowl- 
edgments of other magazines must be deferred until April.J— 
Epiror. 


Books Added to Public School Library. 


Principal books added to the Public School Library in the 
months of December, 1874, and January, 1875, exclusive of 
novels and juvenile books: 


PHILOSOPHY. 


1. Draper. History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science. 

2. Pedder. Issues of the Age. 

8. Reade. The Martyrdom of Man. 


THEOLOGY. 


I. Gladstone. The Vatican Decrees. 
2. Hardwick. Christ and other Masters. 
8. Morrison. Modern Christianity a Civilized Heathenism. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCES. 


1. Dodge. Nursery Noonings. 

2. Estes. Half Hour Recreations in Popular Science. 

8. Indiana. Twenty-second Annual Report of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

4. Journal of Social Science, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7. 

5. Lieber. Manual of Political Ethics. 

6. Metzner. English Grammar. 
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10. 


11. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17: 
18. 


. Woolson. 


6 


. Mahaffy. Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander. 
. Miller. Lectures on the Science of Language. 

. Nordhoff. Communistic Societies of the United States. 

. Pale. Origin and Progress of Adult Schools. 

. Rigg. National Education. 


. Whitney. Oriental and Linguistic Studies, Series II. 
. Wines. Hints on a System of Popular Education. 


. Bancroft. Native Races of the Pacific States of North 


. Deschanel. Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. 
. Dulcken. Boys’ Handy Book of Natural History. 
. Foster & Balfour. Elements of Embryology. 


. Greenwood. The Wild Sports of the World. 
. Hall. The Book of the Feet. 
. Hebra & Kaposi. Diseases of the Skin, including Exan- 


. Helmholtz. Mechanism of the Ossicles and Membrana 


The Western. 


United States. Annual Report of Chief of Engineers. 
“ # Congressional Record, Vol. II. 
a “ Patent Office, Subject Matter, Index of 
Patents. 


NATURAL SCIENCES AND USEFUL ARTS. 


America. 


Gill. Home Recreations, designed for Home Amusements, 


themata. 


Tympani. 
Herbert. Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing of the United 
States. 
Hymers. Treatise on the Integral Calculus. 
Knight. American Mechanical Dictionary. 
London. Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. 
Marsh. The Earth as Modified by Human Action. 
Missouri. Report of the Geological Survey. 
Tréltsch, Von. Surgical Diseases of the Ear 
Walsh. Cyclopedia of Rural Sports. 
Wolf. Habits of Wild Animals. 
Dress Reform. 
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Boeks added to Public School Library. 
FINE ARTS AND POETRY. 


. Blake, W. Poetical Works, with Introduction by Rossett.i 
. D’Anvers. Elementary History of Art. 
. Durand. Recueil et Paralléle des édifices entout genre, 


anciens et modernes remarquable par leur beauté, ete. 


. Emerson. Parnassus. 

. Genée. Petische Abende. 

. Harte. Echoes from the Foot-hills. 

. Herrmann, Verzeichniss der vom Jahre, 1858 bis 1869 in 


Deutschland erschienenen Ausgaben, etc., dér griechis- 
chen w, lateinischen Schriftsteller. 


. Horton. Architecture‘for General Students. 
. Larcom. Childhood Songs. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Longfellow. The Hanging of the Crane. 

New Bedford Catalogue of Free Public Library. 
Pindar. Extant Odes, translated by Ernest Myers. 
Tiffany. The Philatelical Library. 

Torrey. A Theory of Fine Art. 

Seiler. The Voice in Speaking. 

Sophocles. Tragedies translated by Prof. Plumtre. 
Spencer. Philosophy. 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


. Ainsworth. Pictorial Tower of London. 

. Baker. Ismailia. 

. Dalton. Conquests of Mexico and Peru. 

. DeSoto, Ferd. Life by J.S. C. Abbott. 

. Eggleston. A Rebel’s Recollections. 

. Field. Ten Days in Spain. 

. Foote, Andrew Hull. Life by3J. M. Hoppius. 
. Franklin, Benj. Life written by himself. 

. Gairdner. Houses of York and;Lancaster. 

. Green, Short History of the English People. 
. Greville. Journals of the Reigns of George IV. and Wil- 


liam IV. 


. Harsha. Most Eminent,Orators and Statesmen. 
. Hiibner. 


Ramble round the World. 


















14. 
15. 
16. 
a. 
18, 
19. 
20. 
21. 
52. 
23. 
24. 


The Western. 


Hugo. The Rhine. 

Jones, John Paul. Life by J. S. C. Abbott. 
Lefmann. Lalita Vistara. 

Masson. Chatterton of the Year 1770. 

Buonarroti, Michel Angelo. Sculptor and Painter. 
Myers. Remains of Lost Empires. 

New York. Catalogue of Columbia College Library. 
Nichols, Handy Book of British Museum. 

Sidney, Sir Philip. Life and Times of. 


Stoddard. Prosper Merimée’s Letters to an Incognita. 


Strahan. New Hyperion. 


CYCLOPZEDIA. 


. American Cyclopedia. New Edition. 
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HOBART’S HELPS TO SCE SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


SERIES 1 


Each box contains 500 checks of one credit, 125 tickets of five credits, 75 tickets of twenty- 
five credits, 20 elegant reward cards, and 5 beautiful chromos. Price of set complete. .g1 50 


Contains the same one credit, five credit and twenty-five credit tickets as the above, and 40 
fine chromos of Landscapes, Figures and Flowers, mounted on card board, 4x5} in- 
= ches, the reverse of each chromo bearing a certificate for 100 credits. Price of set. . $2 50 


SERIES 3. 
Contains the same credit tickets as series 1 and 2, and 40 chromos of Landscapes, Figures 
and Flowers, with Certificate of Fifty C “redits, and also ro large Chromos of Land- 
scapes, mounted on card board gx11 inches, with Certificate of One Hundred Credits 
Price of set complete. .......... ekaeaedtenn ‘ jekbn oer .++.$5 00 


Additional Checks of one credit, per too. . 





siediess 10 
Tickets of five credits, per 100.... ste scebine Se A Cae any a 25 
Tickets of twenty- five credits, NE Do oscnsinnssecndscamasacnsss ices 75 
Chromos, 4x5*4 inches, with roo credit certificate, per iis <euicecd aaecceane cenaonl 5° 
Chromos, same size, with 50 pechibehns stieteectens tineaes 50 
HOBART’S REWARD CARDS. 
Reward Cards, in colors : Reward Cards, in colors with embossed 
No. 1, per package...... katate Wbaitaiiock oS ornaments ; 
ee os No. 5, per package bialchonatiira oaiwield hid alaninalals 15 
No. 3, per package.......... ee ee So er aaa cna sania nile 15 
No. 4, per package ee .. 12%| No.7, i Re , an 
Gold Reward Cards, sehen’ ts in.gold, and embellished with fine chromo vignettes, 
ro cards in a package : 
No. 9, per package ppinanes eben ianenan Os 0, OE DRI, 0 3 cnc ececesicctcwess 25 
No. 10, Sedeseedeerovsescseone 20 No. 20, oY WgigtnenttenssKekacuns ns 
No. 11, Pe. tubeiibdnied peeiaewesan 20 | No. 23, ce’ | +h ieaaaataceaenien sa. Aipacnie yt.) 
Noe. 15, e « einddeaabedal, eanawen 25 
LARGE CHROMO REWARDS, MOUNTED ON CARD BOARD, 4x5 VA INCHES. 
No. 25, Landscapes (assorted) per doz.... 50 | No. 28, Flowers, (assorted) per doz.... 50 
No. 26, Figures, «se 50 | No. 30, Fairies and Flowers, ‘‘ a 
No. 27, Birds, a ‘¢ 4... §0| No. 31, Guardian Angeis, a 5° 
No. 40, Large Chromos, mounted on heavy card board, gx11 inches, mecieiteds Fine Land- 
scapes and other subjects, snc shcdeteskdews sins ranbnambess «+ +e$3 00 
Teacher’ s Daily Register, Se nkiedncuddetas scabidpwende das eneeaeesadens Ganceueian 4 00 
I akipnadneans cevesseu nn -2 <paaweeneeeneuaenace senaieule 2 08 
a oa “4 Ne iixcis 4. cae a 8 deck nihin Ga wrk nls Satan capmcoda nial wohl deal 1 00 
oe nga a oaane ake 8 ecas wales eae kbuw na daudeaembonlswens 75 
A addiandnievees nonehs 5 saat iararescesee War aseanwusinap ia ceaseian 3° 
EET SRT EES SPE RE SE ad ROM A en Salsas ea mney Linde 5 00 
District Onder Book om Tencher’s Fund .......... 6. ccscccncccccsecscccecccccees eovausiel I eo 
District Order Book on Incidental and Building Funds. Ea eee a) 
i a i oe ite coats nave Kaas sine nceanee seed mbawnenen 1 00 
Monthly Reports, No. 1,(A) with printed list of Common Sclicol Studies, per 100......... se 
Monthly Reports, No. 1, (8) same studies, also Algebra and Physiology................... 50 
Monthly Reports, No. 2, with blank space for Hign School studees..........cccscccsccceccs 5° 
Monthly Reports, No. 3, with one line only for Scholarship................000cceceeeeecs 50 
Monthly Reports, No. 4, old form, with full list of studies............... 0.0... cccceee I 5e 
I CIN. sc vcccciecnscotdenciccers ohn Sah 08SS0 bnenendeesesebes I 20 
a os Saidnomed a de dhe aeniieeeembeieieeamaes I oo 
IN... «5 on adeeb Snad a olin’ dd Gee ¥onienen Guuanb aeecous 7S 
Mlinois Quarterly Schedule, per quire....... 2... .....ceeccecceeeee imittekesieianemnma 1 25 
ERE ER ae epee betinbaknaeiesiendiaen 50 
ee ee OE ns nnn ob nem weeceeaedebedceeecwusaoowauieen 2 00 
Meer Tencners’ Cartientes, ......0ccccccccesccces iaaaeeean Seb ubeet cuts ctsesuies 300 & 5 oo 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 Chestnut Street, St. Lonis, 
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TH E JOURNAL 


Speculative Philosophy 


“OR 1875, 
INCREASED IN SIZE, 
PRICE THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


SINGLE NUMBER 75 CTS. 


This Journal is Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Mo. 


It is intended as a vehicle for such translations, commentaries, and original 
asticles, as will best promote the interests of Speculative Philosophy in all its 
departments. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per annum; single number, 75 cents. 

The eight volumes already published can be obtained of the Editor at $2 per 
volume in numbers, or $3 per volume bound in muslin. In order to be able to 
supply all orders, the first, second and fourteenth numbers have been reprinted. 

Vols, I & II, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent postpaid by mail, for $5. 

Vol. ILI, Vol. LV, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VIII, in muslin, $3.00 
each. Back volumes (unbound) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

A set of the JOURNAL constitutes in some measure a Library of Philosophy 
in itself, 

Translations from Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Geethe, 
Rosenkranz, Winckelmann, Schopenhauer, Michelet, Von Hartmann, Herder, 
Trendelenburg, Trentowski, Herbart, Lotze, and others have been published. 


The following Works, reprinted from the JouRNAL, are for sale at the prices 
affixed (prepaid by mail) : 
Hecev’s First PRINCIPLE, translated and accompanied with Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes by Wm. T. Harris....... sennwerecseodsnons eesteseneten $0.25 
ROSENKRANZ’S PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM, OR THE PurLosurny or Epv- 
CATION, translated by Anna C. Brackett,.........Paper, $1.00; Muslin, 1,9e 
Four LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAw, by J. Hutchison Stirling, 


te ee | a ee a) 

INTRODUCTION TO SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY AND Locic, by A. Vera, 
Professor of Philoscphy in the University of Naples................ccesess 1.00 
Address, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 
(Box 2398.) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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AN EVIL AND ITS CURE. 


A Distinguished Teacher Writes as Follows: 


“*There is a great deal of time and labor expended in the study of ‘Grammar’ in our schools 
for which noadequate good is obtained. ‘The object of the study is ‘to write and speak the 
English Language correctly ;” but an examination of classes that have been ‘through the book’ 
would show that the attainment of this object is of too rare occurrence. Teachers labor assi- 
duously ; their classes can parse glibly ; they can determine the nicest distinctions in the classifi- 
cation of words; they can diagram and analyse, and tell whether an clement is of the first 
second or third class; and yet, with all these accomplishments, they may not be capable of 
writing a page of English without making many errors 

** The fruitlessness of the old-time grammar seems to-have created a general desire among 
thinking teachers fora clearer, simpler and more objective method of teaching English thas 
that in common use 

‘*Prof. William Swinton is the first author to recognize this wani—the first to abam- 
don the worn-out, worthless :echnicalities of ‘the ancients,’ and to substitute therefor the ac- 
tual study of the English speech in all its simplicity, beauty and force. 

**In the use of Prof. Swinton’s ‘Language Series,’ I clearly see the cure for the evil of 
wrong teaching from which our Mother Tongue has so long suffered.” 


SWINTON ’s 


LANGUAGE SERIES 


Though published less than one year, have been adopted, in whole or in part, in 
the following 


LARGE CITIES: 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. HARRISBURG, PA. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. 
PATERSON, N. J. RICHMOND, VA. 
NEWARK, N. J. WINCHESTER, VA. 
TRENTON, N. J. NATCHEZ, MISS 
LOUISVILLE, KY. VICKSBURG, MISS. 
DAYTON, OHIO. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. CONCORD, N. H. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. AUGUSTA, ME. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. MUSCATINE, IOWA, 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. IOWA CITY, IOWA, 
ATLANTA, GA. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
GALESBURG, ILL. SACRAMENTO,CAL. 
DENVER, COL. KEY WEST, FLA. 


And in thousands of smaller towns and cities in every State in the Unien. 


PRICES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


Retail Introductory. Exchange. 
Lamguage Primer. .....................00- 40c. 27e. 20c. 
Language Lessons..................... - 50c. 34e. 25e. 
School Composition.................... 50c. 34e. 25e. 
Progressive Grammar ................... 75e. 50c. 38e. 


SPECIMEN CopliEs cheerfully furnished to Trustees or teachers who desire 
to examine the books with a view to their introduction, on applicatien to 


J. M. OLCOTT, 


No, 18 West Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
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Peard's | Folding Lid School Desk. 


There is no desk that closes as compac ly 
and conveniently. occupying as it «does, 
when folded, only ten inches of space, anil 
securing passage-ways between the desks of 
two and a half feet. When folded as Settee 
the seating capacity is one-third greater than 
that of the common styles. 

They are made of the best kiln-dried cherry 
lumber, elegant in finish, and are perfectly 
simple in construction. No machinery about 
them, as in every other style of folding desk. 
The easiest to set up. 


Poard’ s Desk— Folded. 


Monteith’s New Series Wall Maps, 
BLACK-BOARD SLATING, GLOBES, CHARTS, &c. 


—WE WILL sELL— 


Furniture and Apparatus as Cheap as any House in the Country, 


ADDRESS, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


708 & 710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


Peard’s Desk—Open 


Colton Dental Association, 


517 OLIVE STREET, GS Tinere 


ORIGINATORS OF 


Nitrous Oxide Gas, to Extract Teeth Without Pain. 


fresh, pure and harmless. A lady constantly in attendance filing 


and Flate Work done thoroughly, at low rates. 


DANA 1, JOCELYN, Dentist Operator. 
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Kiddle and Schem’s S 


Cyclopedia of Education 


AWARDED TO F. STEIGER will be published by E. Steiger. 


FOR EXCELLENCE OF 
_ Eduez ational Publications. 


Particular attention is invited to Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn-Henn's French 
Series, and Reffelt's German Readers, the excellence of which is signally attested by 
their extensive introduction without the aid of any Agents into the Public Schools of New 
York, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Hz artford, Rochester, and over 60 other 
eities—a'so to Douai’s Rational Readers, Reftelt’s Arithmetics, Schedier's Globes and 
Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten Literature and Kindergarten Gifts. 

German Books & specialty. Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free 
Bo Agents in the field. E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str., New Yor, 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. 


The completion of the great iron bridge over the Missouri river at Boonville 
enables this popular line to offer still better facilities for the business between the, 
Northeast and the preat Southwest. 

Two daily trains will be run between Hannibal and points in the great Neosho 
valley, in direct connection with all lines, Also, two daily trains between St. 
Louis and points in Southern Kansas, 

For the Texas trade, new and better facilities are offered. The rates have been 
greatly reduced. and arrangements have been made whereby through Pullman 
palace sleeping cars are run from Chicago, Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, to 
Galveston, without change, passing through the finest portion of Southwest Mis- 
souri, Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and the most desirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation or Texas, 
should address Tho:nas Dorwin, general passenger agent, Sedalia, Mo., fora cor- 
rect map, with time tables, rates of fare, etc. 6—Iy 


pei —. at ah sme lerms 
G5 10 S20 te Nudrens Gs, snseos School Teacher! 
& Co., Portland, Me 3-1y You can double your salary by selling 
** The Centennial Gazetteer of 


EDUCATIONAL | tiuntennietens, cen 


1 during vacation 2 book 
‘ —_ information of great value to 
yourself, you eo and their parents. 

id COLLEGE LIST. = jouselt, seur pup —_ 


Only List, of the kind, published in the ZIEGLER x ‘Mc CURDY, 
U.s. For ADVESTISI 1G RATES, send to 1-6mo St. Louis, Mo 


ont eee | ES “RE” 


upplies. A monthly paper, published at 
5 BEEKMAN St., N. Y. P. O. Box 5,740 NORWICH UNIVERSI Wy Devoted 
5-6t. to Educational Interests, Literature, 
— Witand Humor. Best Writers Em- 
How to Learn ployed. $1. per year. On trial 6 
Teno 0 , it- Send stamp months for 35 cts. Send stamp for spe- 
for circular to cimen. Address, Prof. Cuas. Doue, 
SAMUEL B. WELLS, 389 oe = Ue Northfield, Vt 























not mentioned herein, are referred to & 


as well as a knowledge of others 
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our Descriptive Catalogue, and the Educational Bulletin, copies of which 


NATIONAL SERIES 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


NEW YORE. 


PUBLISHERS. 


3Standard School Books, } 
CHICAGO. 





will be sent free to any teacher sending us name and postoffice address. 


RECENT PU BLICATIONS. 
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READERS AND SPELLERS. 


BY P 


ROF. J. M. WATSON. 


TE 


aid. 


be 


be 


Independenc First Reader, So pp. 10 cts 
Independent Second Reader, 160 pp (20 cts 
Independent Third Reader, pp. 30 cts 
Independent Fourth Reader, ats bP. 140 ets 
Independent Fifth Reader, pp. 50 cts 
Independent Sixth Reader, 474 PP. 6@ cts 
Independent Spelling Book ‘10 ets 
Independent Child's Speller 10 cts 
Independent Youth’s Speller. 20 ets 
ARITHMETIL.. 
BY PROF. W. G. PECK, 
(Of Columbia College, N.Y.) 
First Lessons in Arithmetic. 15 cts 
Manual of Practical Arithmetic 25 ets 
Complete Arithmetic. 40 cts 
BY PROF JAS. MONTEITH. 

Monteith’s Elementary Geography. 35 cts 
Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography. 75 ets 
Monteith’s Physical Geography 50 ets 

ENGLISH LURAMMAR. 

BY PROF. S. W. CLARK. 
Clark’s Easy Lessons in Lai. guage 
Clark’s Brief Grammar ss = 
Clark's Normal Grammar. 50 ets 
Barnes’ Brief History 75 ets 

BY PROF. J. DORMAN STEELE 

Steele's 14 Weeks in Chemistry. 75 cts 
Steele's 14 Weeks in Philosophy 75 ets 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in Astronomy. 75 ets 
Steele's 14 Weeks in Geology |\75 ets 
Steele's 14 Weeks in Philosophy. ___—*(175 ets 
Address 





J.N. PATRICK, Agent, 


710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








j 








The NATIONAL SERIES, comprises more than three hun 
publications, presenting tex'- books ‘adapted to every grade of common-school 
and college classes, ali of which will be fewnd fully described in our yew De- 


scriptive Catalogue, mailed pugs on application. 


Sample Copies when desired for examination with view to introdaction, will ( 


ve forwarded on receipt of baif the retail price. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


It & 113 William St., New York. or 113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
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